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Lady’s Wrapper, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus wrapper is made of black poplin, with the back arranged 
in the Watteau style. The fronts, which simulate a colored un- 
der dress, are of purple poplin, richly trimmed with pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffles, which are bordered on the under edge with scal- 
loped strips, and on the upper edge with pinked ruches of purple 
silk. The revers on both sides of the simulated under dress are of 
black poplin, lined with purple poplin; the tight under-sleeves are 
of purple poplin. The trimming for the revers consists of black 
passementerie buttons and crimped black silk fringe an inch and 
three-quarters wide; the sleeves are trimmed with Swiss muslin 
ruffles and a silk ruche. The over-sleeves are furnished with 
revers edged with black lace four inches and a half wide. Cut 
for the simulated under dress of purple poplin one piece from 
Fig. 1, Supplement, and two pieces from Fig. 2; these pieces 
must be lengthened as much as may be required in the direction 
of the arrow-heads. Having joined the pieces each from 1 to 
the under edge, face them with a strip of silk four inches wide, 
and set on the trimming. Lay several pleats at the top, bringing 
X on @, and sew the skirt into a poplin belt of the same color. 
Cut the two fronts of the waist 
of purple poplin and lining from 
Fig. 3, and of a double layer of 
lining two pieces from Fig. 4 and 
one piece from Fig. 5. Face the 
fronts with a strip of the mate- 
rial, furnish them with buttons 
and button-holes, and join each 
front from 2 to 3 with a side 
form, and the latter with the 
back, each from 4 to 5. Lay a 
pleat in the back, as indicated on 
the pattern, and cover. the back 
with purple poplin from the top 
to the straight line on Fig. 5. 
Cut of black poplin two pieces 
each from Figs. 6, 7, and 8, 
lengthening them as much as 
may be required in the direction 
of the arrow-heads. Sew up the 
pleats in the fronts, Fig. 6, and 
join Figs. 6-8 according to the 
corresponding figures. Sew up 
the seam in the back, and ar- 
range the back in a double Wat- 
teau fold at the top, bringing x 
on @, so that the dotted lines 
form the outer, and the straight 
lines the inner folds of the pleats. 
Baste the parts thus joined on 
the parts arranged from Figs. 
2-5 according to the correspond- 
ing figures. ‘The pieces of pur- 
ple poplin ent from Fig. 2 are 
sewed each from * to the bot- 
tom at both sides to the under 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Wraprer.—BaAck. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 
















side of the pieces cut from Fig. 7. The seam made by sewing 
on the pleated part, Fig. 8, on the back, Fig. 5, is covered by a 
ruche of purple poplin lined with black poplin, which is set on as 
shown by the illustration, Fig. 1. For the revers cut of black 
and purple poplin, the latter for the lining, two pieces each from 
Fig. 9, in doing which join on the piece turned down in Supple- 
ment, and allow the extra material for the requisite length. Run 
the material and lining together, join the revers at the middle of 
the back according to the corresponding figures, furnish them 
with trimming, and sew them on the wrapper according to the 
figures and signs. Sew the neck of the wrapper into a double 
standing collar. Cut the tight under-sleeves from Fig. 68, No. 
XII., of the present Supplement, and cut the wide over-sleeves 
and the revers of black poplin from Figs. 10 and 11, the former 
in one piece, and observing the piece cut out for the under half 
of the sleeves. Sew up the sleeves from 11 to 12, join them, ac- 
cording tothe corresponding figures and signs, with the revers, 
which have previously been covered with purple poplin on the up- 
per edge to the straight line, trimmed with fringe, and sewed up 
from 13 to 14, and sew both the over-sleeves and tight sleeves 
into the armholes, bringing 12 of the sleeves on 12 of Fig. 3. 
On the middle of the back, below 

the ruche, set a bow of purple silk 

ribbon with long ends. ‘Two belt 

pieces fastened on the inside at the 

side seams serve to closethe wrapper, 

and are finished by a ribbon bow with 

double loops and two ends in front. 

A similar bow is worn at the throat. 

Linen standing collar. Swiss muslin 

and Valenciennes breakfast cap. 
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LONGEVITY. 

HE appliances of civilization and quiet and regular habits 
are the chief conditions of long life. We find from statis- 
tics, comparing the expectation of life at the age of sixty, given 
by various authorities, that in England agricultural laborers of 
that age, belonging to friendly societies, and hence sober, well-to- 
do men, stand first, and may expect to live nearly eighteen years 
longer, while confirmed drunkards stand last, with only half that 
chance of life. The females of the aristocracy come next to the 
laborers, with sixteen years and a half; the male members of the 
aristocracy next, with only fourteen and a half; clerks follow, 
with twelve and a half; men in Liverpool, with twelve; miners, 
with eleven and three-quarters ; while sovereigns of all countries 
at sixty years of age have an expectation of a little less than 
eleven years of life. Distinguished men live a shorter time 
than less distinguished, on account of their harder work; mar- 
ried live longer than unmarried persons, on account, perhaps, of 
the measured tranquillity of connubial life; women longer than 
men, because they lead an easier life; and the clergy longer than 

other professional men, for the same reason. 

From these facts it is 
not difficult to draw the 
lesson of longevity. Aft- 
er all, the prolonging of 
their own lives is not 
a thing about which 
men should take much 
thought; as long as they 
are careful not directly to 
shorten life, and careful 
to preserve health, lon- 
gevity and centenarian- 
ism may well be left to 
take their own way. The 
celebrated Italian, Louis 
Cornaro, carefully weigh- 
ing his egg and measur- 
ing his wine for his daily 
meals, refusing to allow 
matters of a disturbing 
nature to come under his 
attention, and taking a 
thousand precautions, all 
to enable his pitiful old 
frame to vegetate a few 
years the longer on the 
earth’s face, is not a pleas- 
ing figure to contemplate. 
True it is that he who 
would save his life shall 
lose it; for the existence 
of such a being as Corna- 
ro is not comparable day 
for day with that of an 
active man. When the 
element of intensity is 
taken into consideration, 
there is perhaps very 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Wraprer.—Front. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-11, 
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much less difference between the quantities lived 
by various men than would appear from the sim- 
ple record of time. But while it is not for the 
men of to-day to cherish the search for elixirs 
of life, nor to desire nor endeavor to become 
centenarians, there is yet a longevity which they 
can most materially inflaence—which they can 
check or extend by deliberate acts most directly, 
having it in their power to add years, hundreds 
of years, of life to the community—of active, 
vigorous life, too, not such = = — seeker 
of would gain; and this longevity it is 
wo eae Gaerent then our duty to work for. 
Men can diminish the mortality of populations 
hy attention to simple laws of health, and, by in- 
creasing the average longevity, give that increased 
happiness and prosperity which security of life 
and health brings. It is in sanitary action that 
the elixir vite has been discovered in these days, 
which, though it perhaps has not as yet increased 
the roll of centenarians, has no limit to its opera- 
tions, until the time shall have come when man 
will no longer, as Buffon said, ‘‘ die of disappoint- 
ment,” but “‘attain every where a hundred years.” 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is about SEVEN TIMES that of any 
similar publication. 





wwe Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers, 

For Terms, etc., sce Advertisement on page 719. 

TH A Cut Paper Pattern of an elegant Gen- 
tleman’s Dressing-Gown with Smoking-Cap will 
be published with our next Number. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 719. 

0B Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Supplement, with a great va- 
riety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Sacques, Paletots, 
Talmas, Capes, Dresses, Hoods, Slippers, Fancy 
Articles, ete. etc. 





BRIDGET. 


IPNHE recent mention, among foreign items 

in the newspapers, of a Chinese mur- 
derer brought to confession by kneeling, for 
a number of hours every day during a num- 
ber of days, upon red-hot iron bars, and then 
—after so many confessions that no manda- 
rin of them all could tell which was the right 
one—being relieved because the death which 
such a course of treatment would have in- 
duced was “too comfortable a death,” and 
afterward being divided alive into some de- 
moniac multiplication-table alone knows 
how many pieces—this little conte must af- 
ford rather singular reflections to the Ameri- 
can housekeeper, who foresees the Chinese 
servant at some near day in her establish- 
ment, and pictures to herself the equanimity 
with which she will go to her pillow after 
reproving Ay Foo for some carelessness or 
disobedience, or the surprise with which she 
will find herself still alive on the next day- 
break, and the children’s throats uncut. 
But we may hope that, rather than indica- 
tive of any ferocity and ineradicable deprav- 
ity of nature, it is only illustrative of the 
liw of supply and demand; that where a given 
area is occupied by four hundred and eighty 
millions of living beings life is held at a 
cheaper rate than where it is occupied by 
forty millions ; and that when Ay Foo really 
reaches the more thinly inhabited land of 
the free he will adapt himself to the preva- 
lent ideas there, and break more crockery 
than commandments. 

For without doubt the Oriental must come. 
A ery goes up from the multitude of matrons 
in which there is a tone of desperation, not 
for the American maid, who, reeking with 
the grease and warmth of the kitchen, de- 
mandr a seat at the dining-table; not for 
the neat and thrifty Swedish and German 
lassies Who marry out of hand; not for the 
uppish English miss, or the French girl far 
too dainty for daily damage; but for the 
machine, the Chinese machine, the imitative, 
aceurate worker, whose murmurs have been 
subdued through a thousand generations or 
less, and who, beside the beggary of yester- 
day’s home, finds wealth in to-day’s wages, 
and is glad and content, if not grateful, there- 
for. 

How much reason or the contrary there is 
in this outcry can hardly be determined by 
any of the interested parties; not, at any 
rate, until both sides can be brought to see 
that their interests are identical, at which 
point the outcry must cease altogether—un- 





til, in fact, there can be charity and patience 
on the one side perfectly developed, and 
faithfulness and honor on the other. 

Certainly the poor peasant girl just landed 
from a sea-voyage, sick in body and sick at 
heart, is an object of the best, compassion. 
She enters at once into a strange family, 
whose peculiarities are a terra incognita to 
her; she is shown her room, usually the 
worst and most cheerless and remote in the 
house; and is introduced to her duties. She 
is alone, of course—for we are not speaking 
of her condition in those wealthy households 
where a dozen divide the labor, but in the 
American home which thinks itself fortunate 
with a single maid-of-all-work; the faces 
around her, be they ever so kindly, are the 
faces of judges before whom she is conscious 
of being on trial; there is no sympathetic 
soul about to give her the reassuring word ; 
she is lonesome with an ineffable loneliness ; 
new to all her work ; ignorant of the names 
of utensils, even of the use of scrubbing- 
brushes, since her floor at home was the hard 
earth; ignorant of the manners of the coun- 
try, of the ways of the family, of the habits 
of comfortable life; ashamed of her igno- 
rance; sensitive to rebuke; fearful of ridi- 
cule; laden with an accent difficult to com- 
prehend, and finding, herself, the same diffi- 
culty with the accent of her employers; ac- 
customed to such simple diet as oatmeal 
and buttermilk, but tempted by more savory 
dishes to the point of sickness, yet with the 
routine of work before her; dismally aloof 
with her terrors at. night; and even if in 
some forgetful moment the song rises to her 
lips, memories of the cabin, the old mother, 
the fair, the pigs and the potato-patch, the 
earth and sky and sunshine of the old land, 
rising with it, till the apron flies over the 
head, and tears drown out the whole. If it 
were a maiden of our own nation thus trans- 
planted, surely we should find her something 
to be pitied and indulged ; and why any less 
because she is of another nation, one of the 
noblest in history, degraded now not through 
any temperament of its own, but through 
the tyranny of a harder and more selfish one, 
of which we proudly claim to be an offshoot ? 
What wonder that she demands all her even- 
ings out, the privileges of all the funerals, 
and every fast and festival of her Church ? 
She is an exile; and only so she touches her 
people; and the Church takes to her the 
place of home—it is father and mother, 
friends and native land and heaven; and she 
has built for it, with the free offering of her 
work and wages, throughout the length and 
breadth of her banishment, fit shrines of stone 
and brick, of clustered column and spring- 
ing arch and lofty tower, stained window 
and marble floor—the palaces of the poor. 

Still it is not upon the romantic aspect of 
the case that the mistress can be all the time 
expected to look. With the maid it is more 
or less a matter of feeling, after all; with the 
mistress it is a matter of life and death. 
The bondage is a mutual one, indeed; the 
maid can escape from it the moment she 
earns sufficient money to take her home 
to the primitive freedom of County Clare 
or Tipperary; the mistress can only make 
fresh indentures with another representative 
of the same despotism. Her work must be 
done; she is herself unable to do it; she en- 
gages another to do it for a certain sum of 
money; the happiness of: her marriage, the 
health of her family, and something of her 
reputation as a member of society largely 
depend upon having it done, and done well. 
Perhaps she would live upon toast and tea 
herself rather than have a rout about it, but 
her husband will not, and should not. Per- 
haps she would go without starched elegance 
forever, dear to her heart as her husband’s 
admiration of her toilette may be, but his lin- 
en must be well laundried; what he pays 
for he has a right to; and while she is, in 
that regard, merely an agent of the transac-" 
tion, of whom faithfulness is demanded, yet, 
as mistress of the house, she experiences, on 
her own account, the absolute necessity of 
its being well kept and in order. 

If then, added to the hard duty of repress- 
ing the unrighteous but natural impatience 
with ignorance, rawness, or stupidity, she 
finds that she has to contend with a shirk, 
a slattern, a shrew, not to speak of the ex- 
ceptionally worse; if she finds cuffs and col- 
lars tucked away in odd holes and corners, in- 
stead of being washed and ironed ; finds pre- 
cious glass and china broken, and no word told 
of it till the moment of its imperative need 
for use; finds forks in the swill, and spoons 
in the drain; sees the abstraction of tea and 
sugar and small wares for the benefit of un- 
numbered cousins boldly claimed as a right- 
ful spoiling of the Egyptian, rather than as 
dishonesty; puts up with incapacity, and 
often with impertinence, month after month, 
only to be told on the week before expected 
illness or expected guests that she must look 
out for another specimen, because that one 
is going away—why, then, the mistress can 
not be altogether blamed for her declaration 
of war upon. all the Bridgets that St. Pat- 
RICK left alive. 





In fact, unless we do indeed invite the 
Chinese, we see but one rational help for the 
existing state of things in our families, and 
which shall work a recognition of mutual 
partnership out of the present mutual bond- 
age. It is that the mistress, doing Christian 
duty, shall exert herself to make, as far as 
possible, a pleasant home for the stranger in 
her gates, treating her as a friend rather 
than as a slave, making her feel that her in- 
terests are no more to be put out of sight 
than those of any other member of the fam- 
ily, conducting toward her exactly as she 
would have the woman of some superior race 
and fortune conduct toward her own wn- 
skilled daughter in like case, making reproof 
gentle, commendation cordial, and work not 
beyond the strength; and that, on the other 
hand, the maid—remembering that rent, fuel, 
food, and wages have risen thrice in value, 
but that clothing, the only thing for which 
she has to expend money, remains at the 
original price, so that while her board costs 
her mistress three times-as much as formerly, 
she receives in addition three times the 
wages without being obliged to spend any 
more—resolve at least upon not taking pay- 
ment for work which she does not do, and, 
endeavoring to do the work faithfully, to 
agree to her mistress’s right to have it done 
as she chooses, and to understand that the 
honor of her nation ang of her religion is 
in some degree, however small, in her keep- 
ing, to cast lustre on by her honesty and in- 
dustry; and that in the contract of service 
it is as much the interest of the mistress to 
be a good mistress as the servant to be a 
good servant. Till she does comprehend all 
this the trouble must renew itself each day, 
for every American woman would feel her- 
self a free woman; but Bridget having, in 
the absence of others, control of the situa- 
tion, is, like every ignorant person in au- 
thority, a tyrant. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Shavows. 


Y DEAR FELIX,—I was recently in the 
country, and driving over the hills 
upon a very lonely road with my friend Mrs. 
Margery Honeysuckle. We stopped atasmall 
house, brown with age, and of one story, and 
which seemed, like the houses in Switzer- 
land, to have been built to resist heavy snows 
and long winters. Mrs. Margery went into 
the house to ask the mistress if she could 
knit some warm mittens for the little Hon- 
eysuckles—mittens to cover the wrist, and 
that would be comfortable in Lapland. The 
mistress said if mother would spin the yarn 
she would herself dye it and then knit the 
mittens, and mother, already past eighty, 
replied that she would gladly spin; and the 
bargain was made. I did not hear, indeed, 
what was said, for when Mrs. Margery went 
into the house I remained in the wagon. It 
was a solitary scene. There were two or 
three of the little brown houses clustered 
together. Around them lay stony pastures 
and smoother hay fields, and little groves 
of maples and oaks softened the baréness 
of the hill-side. The view was broad gnd 
beautiful. The hill sloped gradually to a 
stream, and beyond there were ranges of 
high hills, misty, faraway. Just behind the 
house, upon the higher part of the hill, was 
a wood, which, as I sat in the wagon, with 
the little horse apparently dozing as he 
stood, sighed in the low breeze. 

There was the enchantment of profound 
silence over all. Nothing disturbed the 
stillness but the occasional rustle of the 
trees or the whistle of a bird; and as I sat 
looking at the wood above and beyond the 
house, I observed how very black the shad- 
ows were. Daylight ended at the edge, and 
within, under and among the trees, all was 
mystery and gloom. I understood then all 
the old and the new romances, all the le- 
gends of fairy. My fascinated eyes waited 
to see elves peering out, and gnomes grinning 
over the rocks and from behind the trees ; 
and hark! it was a hamadryad whose plaint- 
ive whisper died in the faint breeze, or a 
faun loitered among the mossy tree trunks. 
Once more I looked, and there was blank 
darkness only—undisturbed night among 
the trees. The road upon which the wagon 
stood in which I sat, the scant, stony pas- 
tures, and the old stone walls that divided 
them were, however, touched with some spell. 
The shadow of the wood had fallen upon me, 
and all was a little changed. 

Mythology and fairy lore then begin in 
the shade. It is mystery that makes poetry. 
It is the shadow that touches the imagina- 
tion. I turned to the little brown house 
upon which the late sunlight shone, but de- 
spite the sun I knew that the house and all 
the life in it somehow lay in the shadow. 
Was it therefore poetic? It certainly was, 
although the mistress and the mother would 
not have known what I meant if I had said 
so. Yet the whole scene was a poem, and 
could I have written it in music, you would 
have acknowledged it. Then,as I sat in 





the little wagon behind the dozing little 
horse, I observed that not only was there the 
dens> dark shadow under the trees, but that 
in “the long light” of sunset the houses 
threw a shadow, and the trees, and the 
fences, and the little horse; and there was 
my shadow upon the grassy road-side; and J 
lifted the whip, and lo! a dark line upon the 
wall; and even the shrubs and the blades of 
grass had each a shadow. 

Shadows! shadows! There are horrible 
streets in the cities—slums, they call them 
—narrow courts of high houses full of poor 
people huddled wretchedly together, filthy, 


‘starving, despairing: and there is constant 


chill. The sun never shines there. It seems 
as if a single ray of sunshine would bring in- 
finite relief, but it does not come. There is 
universal shadow, and in the shade there are 
disease and crime and death. Yet Iremember 
in Florence, at midsummer, how people stole 
spectrally along the thin strip of shade from 
the high houses as if they were walking a nar- 
row plank of safety, and as if death lurked in 
the universal sunshine as in the wide ocean, | 
In the slum the shadow was death; in the 
Italian city at midsummer it was life. And 
in the rich yellow days of late September 
Mrs. Margery’s old uncle came to see her, 
and all the morning he sat on the south side 
of the barn, where a great flood of sunshine 
beat upon him; and looking at the house, he 
said that it needed to be brought out of the 
shadow of the trees and planted in the sun, 
which was his life. But a few weeks before 
I had talked with an omnibus driver sitting 
under a spacious umbrella. “Thank God 
for this shade,” he said, “for the sun would 
be the death of me!” 

So I came to see that there are what Rob- 
ert Collyer, in his admirable discourse, calls 
healing and hurting shadows. Here and 
to-day the shade is a bane, but there and 
to-morrow it is a blessing. It is a bane 
when it preserves chilliness and dampness 
and the death that they breed, and a bless- 
ing when it tempers the fiery ray of Sirius. 
It is a hurting shadow in those old woods 
in which the sullen gnomes and horrid ogres 
are hid; but a shadow of healing from which 
the nymphs and dryads and lithe Undines 
spring. And if every object, even to the 
blade of grass, has its shadow, not less has 
every event and every person: and if you 
have watched closely, you may often see 
two shadows from the same object. When 
they are the shadows of events, one of them 
may sometimes be healing and the other 
hurting. When a little child of my dear 
friend Mrs. Margery died, the shade was so 
dark and cold that life itself seemed to he 
chilled, and unwholesome fancies and angry 
doubts, and almost hatred and despair, were 
bred of it, like the snakes and vermin and 
foulness that spawn in slimy gloom. But 
another shadow followed, sober and tender ; 
and patience and tranquillity and faith blos- 


‘somed in it like the violets and the sweet 


Solomon’s-seal and the superb orchis in the 
soft shadow of woods. There is a shadow 
in which only Pluto and the realms and 
works of utter darkness are to be found; 
and there is another in which Diana, with 
the crescent of hope and beauty upon her 
forehead, flits superbly by. 

Here is the great calamity in Chicago— 
the storm of fire that has devoured human 
life and wealth and consumed a city. Such 
immeasurable suffering and loss throw a 
shadow upon the whole country that seems 
only black and deadly. As in the old fable 
of winter, who raises his sceptre and waves 
it over the earth, and all that its shadow 
falls upon withers and dies, so it seemed 
that the small fortunes and livelihoods of 
widows and orphans far away in remote 
New England valleys, or on the shores of 
Southern rivers, must suddenly shrink and 
die as the shadow of the calamity reached 
theni. A whole country arose one morning 
and said, as it looked out upon that desola- 
ting shadow, “ How terrible!” and the next 
day it looked at the same great shadow and 
said, “How beautiful!” At the first glance 
it saw only the misery and sorrow, the 
gnomes and reptiles of the gloom; but with 
the second it beheld the tender sympathy, 
the holy charity, the eager succor, the cheery 
resolution, the noble character—the flowers 
and the good fairies that grow in the shade. 

These are the two shadows which the 
same object casts according to the light 
thrown on them. And if you look back 
into history, and study the progress which 
has been made, always with struggling, often 
with suffering and blood, you will see the 
same double shadow—the shadow of beauty 
and the shadow of gloom: that in which 
the lofty Diana stands serene, and that of 
the cowering and gibbering imps and sprites 
of ill. There, for instance, is the old French 
revolution. From some points it seems only 
black, a funereal pall, a curse, If you think 
of the suffering in detail, the moral agony, 
the suspense, the terror, the tragedy of sin- 
gle households, the breaking of individual 
hearts—of such scenes as that of the picture 
representing the calling of the doomed to 
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he guillotine from the great hall of the 
bbey, or of the fate of Sidney Carton in 
viekens’s “Tale of Two Cities”—it is al- 
most beyond endurance. Men and women 
seem to have dwindled into fiends, and God 
himself to be withdrawn. But presently 
you see that while the first shadow is so 
black and apparently depthless, a shadow 
of grief and hurt, there is another, softer, 
healing shadow, in which you detect the 
wider justice, the great general gain, that 
have followed the awful convulsion. 

And so, it seemed to me as I sat behind 
the. dozing little mare, it is with persons as 
with events. We all cast a shadow, and we 
can not help it. But the shadow of some of 
us—of old Bloater, for instance—is it any 
thing but hurting? You go into his house, 
or he comes into yours, and suddenly it seems 
as if there were no god but him of the belly. 
Eating and drinking, and all that belongs 
to them, are the chief interest of Bloater. 

_It is distressing, it is humiliating; it is a 
huge dripping sirloin, it is a hogshead of 
beer, that throws its preposterous shadow 
over you. The air reeks with fumes of fat. 
It is a suffocating shadow. Or there is Cyn- 
icus, polite, formal, icy. When he comes he 
offends no canon of good behavior, but it is 
like having the statue of the Commendatore 
in “Don Giovanni” come to visit you. It is 
a freezing, deadly shadow that he casts, with 
his cold courtesy and his calm supercilious- 
ness. Then comes Aerio, and throws the 
exasperating, irritating shadow of his affec- 
tation and absurdity. You can always tell 
what the shadow is by hearing the general 
estimate of the man. Indeed, we do not 
know ourselves what shadow we cast, and 
we can perhaps only ascertain by hearing 
its effect described. I wonder if Julius and 
Juliana know what their shadow is? It is 
thrown from something of which they are 
probably unconscious; from the constant 
wrangling and querulousness and peevish- 
ness which they indulge when they are 
alone, and which, therefore, they can not es- 
cape when others are with them. I have 
been there to dine, and the shadow that feil 
upon the table soured and imbittered all the 
food. I believe there were fillets and cro- 
quettes and jellies and puddings, but I 
seemed to have dined upon soot and vine- 
gar. It was because my host and hostess 
could not conceal their testy impatience at 
every little incident and over every little dif- 
ference. 

I came away very humbly, wishing to test 
my own shadow. In Hawthorne’s beautiful 
and tragical story of “ Rappacini’s Daughter,” 
the lover, trained to the fatal air of poison, 
breathes upon a swarm of summer insects, 
and they fall dead. He did not know it un- 
til he proved it. The poisonous breath he 
drew seemed to his lungs as soft as summer 
air. Perhaps our shadows seem so to our- 
selves. We know our good wishes, our pure 
resolves, and we deplore our weaknesses and 
failures, without being conscious that it is 
they which determine our influence. Juli- 
ana dresses herself with taste and care, and 
the colors of her toilette, her diamonds, and 
her laces all happily combine. But that lit- 
tle drop of ink, that grease spot, that torn 
end of lace—it is these, and not the silk and 
diamonds, that make the real effect of her 
display; and that is not of beauty, but of 
carelessness and suspicion. Dear Felix, you 
and I are not famous people, and our shadows 
do not chill or refresh nations; but they do 
affect the little nation, the little world, of our 
loves and friendships. Let us take constant 
care that it be a shadow of good fairies, not 
of gnomes—a shadow in which Diana lin- 
gers, and from which satyrs flee. Ours is a 
small shadow; but ’tis enough for the spot 
upon which the light of heaven throws it. 

“The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CASHMERE WRAPS. 


ohne wrappings donned with the first frosty 
days of autumn are made of the various 
cashmeres, either the single twilled, the barathea 
cashmere, with crinkles like crape, or else drap 
d’été, which is the heaviest of all cashmeres. 
These replace the black gros grain wraps once 
worn, and are always black, unless the dress is 
of colored cashmere, when the mantle should 
match it. The newest paletots have loose sacque 
fronts, with backs nearly fitted, and held in po- 
sition by a belt underneath. The patterns in 
the present Sppplement of the Bazar show all 
the newest designs for these garments; but the 
sacque which is most popular at the present 
moment is that with a Watteau fold in the back, 
made by a pattern given in our last spring’s Sup- 
plement of wraps. Sacques that have not this 
Watteau fold are trimmed in some way straight 
up the back, requiring only an edge or border on 
the garment to complete it. 

Next to sacques come the newer mantles, and 
these are now considered the most distinguished 
and stylish of all wraps. The favorite design 
presents two large round capes, and consists in 





many cases of two circles; but the better plan 
is to have a long, loose, sleeveless sacque, with 
deep talma cape above it, the garment having, 
when complete, the appearance of two capes. 
This very simple and graceful wrap can easily 
be made at home. ‘The under sacque of the 
garment has seams under the arms only, and 
should be round and loose below that it may not 
crush a bouffant tournure, and for the same rea- 
son it must not be too long. From thirty-four 
to thirty-six inches is the length for ladies of: 
medium height. For the present season the 
sacque without sleeves is preferred, but sleeves 
will be added later for warmth. ‘The cape worn 
over this is a quarter of a yard shorter than the 
sacque, and is a simple talma, open up the en- 
tire back and trimmed all around. To be grace- 
ful it should slope away gradually from the 
throat, hanging open to display the buttoned-up 
front of the sacque beneath; its length should 
be so proportioned that it will not droop on the 
shoulders, and the backs, though separated, 
must not fall widely apart. A simple binding is 
worn around the neck; there is no collar, as it 
would look like a third cape. When made in 
drap d’été or other cashmere the trimming is 
fringe or guipure lace, with cording or passe- 
menterie studded with jet. Solid black trim- 
mings are in best taste, but white and black 
mixed braiding, machine stitching, and fringe 
are much used. ‘Three yards of double width 
cashmere are required for these wraps. At 
present they are not lined, but for winter they 
will require a lining ef farmer’s satin or Italian 
cloth, or else thin, soft flannel. Furnishing 
houses charge from $25 to $35 for these man- 
tles, according to the trimmings used. With 
elaborate braiding and fine jets they cost much 
more. 


CLOTH WRAPS. 


New cloths have a diagonal twill like serge, 
and are as soft as cashmere; these, however, are 
only found in French garments, and can not be 
bought here by the yard. ‘The cloths most sold 
are plain smooth beavers, soft, flexible, and fine, 
and the tricot beaver, with almost invisible twill. 
Plain beavers cost from $4 50 to $9 a yard; 
tricot, from $4 50 to $6. Black is most used ; 
the only colors called for are invisible green, 
blue, and olive; and occasionally a dark prune 
and pale gray cloth wrap is made. 

The double cape, or sacque with cape, described 
above, is much used for cloth, and more nearly 
fills the idea of a cloak than any cloth wrap late- 
ly worn. Rich, heavy bullion fringe of thickly 
twisted silk, or the crimped willow fringe, edges 
cloth capes ; above the fringe are narrow folds 
of bias faille, or of velvet folded to the centre; 
or a two-inch band of velvet is. studded with jet, 
and used as a heading for fringe. Passementerie 
and braiding, unless of heavy, thick patterns, do 
not look well on cloth. Hand-made trimmings 
of silk, such as pleatings, marquise puffs, and 
ruches, have gone out of fashion. The buttons 
most used are moulds covered with the material 
of the trimming. A new ornament of three 
heavy cords, as thick as a lady’s finger, is ar- 
ranged to swing from the shoulder, sometimes 
toward the centre of the back, while in other 
cases it begins at the throat and ends on the 
shoulder, Fortunately only one such ornament 
is used on a cloak, as they cost from $10 to $12. 

Another mantle very handsome in cloth, and 
especially becoming to stout figures, is the In- 
verness, a round, sleeveless garment, with an 
upper cape in front only, the back left plain, or 
else ornamented in Watteau fashion. In bottle 
green cloth, with fringe and velvet folds for trim- 
ming, or else border of black marten fur, this is a 
very stylish cloak. 

Cloth paletots are so convenient and jaunty 
that they will remain in favor. They are also 
most reasonable in price. Among those import- 
ed from Berlin are fine cloth jackets, slashed, 
and in Gothic points, with velvet collar and cuffs, 
made in the best manner, and sold for $18 or 
$20. Others of coarser cloth, though all wool, 
trimmed with fringe and velvet pipings, cost from 
$15 to $18. For very young ladies, misses, 
and children, there are jaunty jackets somewhat 
in sailor fashion, cut and made by a regular 
tailor. They have double-breasted fronts, with 
revers and close slashed back. The cloth is blue 
or black beaver, with revers and facing of thick 
black faille, piped only on one edge with white 
cloth. ‘There are deep cuffs on the coat sleeves, 
a square pocket on one side, and brass buttons. 
Ladies’ sizes cost $18; children’s from $12 to 
$15. 

VELVET GARMENTS. 


Ponson’s blue-black velvet, three-fourths of a 
yard wide, is the quality found most available 
for this season’s garments. It costs from $11 to 
$15 a yard. The polonaise, the double cape, 
and the short paletot are all shown in velvet.. A 
velvet polonaise is the most elegant over garment 
for completing winter costumes. The styles most 
popular are the Louis XIV. vest-polonaise, like 
our cut paper pattern, or the Marguerite polo- 
naise elaborate with jet ornaments and lace, or 
else a combination of these two that we have al- 
ready alluded to, having the vest front and Mar- 
guerit: back. No satin appears on these velvets, 
only dead black faille enlivened by rich jet pas- 
sementeries, lace, and fringe. Fur bands, espe- 
cially the fox furs and black marten, and the 
tail tips of these furs are also used. The bell 
sleeve, half-flowing and open up to the elbow, 
and the wide coat sleeve with Louis Quinze cuff, 
are appropriate for these polonaises. 

The double capes of velvet are much less ex- 
pensive than polonaises, are graceful and stylish- 
looking, with the advantage, in addition, of not 
cutting the velvet in small pieces. A pretty vel- 


vet Inverness, with gimp and fringe, is sold for 
pe a double cape, or a sacque with cape, for 
85. 


Ladies who have velvet basquines, or loose 











sacques made two or three years ago, are mod- 
ernizing them by adding a large talma, open only 
half-way up the back, and thus concealing that 
part of the velvet that has lost its lustre or be- 
come worn. 

The short velvet paletots worn to complete 
suits that are partly velvet and partly faille are 
loose, cut in deep points, and trimmed to match 
the dress. When not made with reference to 
any special suit they are often so heavily wrought 
with braid, cording, or embroidery that the fab- 
ric of which they are made is almost lost sight 
of. ‘The work on these makes them very expen- 
sive, and, as the fashions of trimming change 
rapidly, these jackets are only bought by ladies 
of wealth who have a new garment every season. 
The simplest velvet sacque has a loose front and 
basque back, with fullness added below the waist 
by a single box-pleat, or else one broad or two 
narrow folds are attached to the back of the neck, 
and droop like a Watteau pleat. 


HOUSE JACKETS. 

Bright and warm jackets for the house are 
made of flannel cloth of two or three red shades, 
scarlet, cherry, or crintson, braided with white 
worsted curled braid in Gothic patterns, and 
fringed or scalloped. White flannel cloth is 
braided with blue or scarlet, blue with white, 
and black with white or blue. The collar, cuffs, 
and a breast pocket are pointed in Gothic fashion. 
Price $10. 4 

FUR CLOAKS. 


The most comfortable garment for midwinter 
is a fur cloak. Seal will be most worn this year, 
and the shape is a loose double-breasted sacque, 
bordered with sea-otter or with beaver. ‘The 
small round muff must be bordered also. Astra- 
khan cloaks are given a new effect by borders of 
another skin, such as fur seal or that of the 
Persian lamb. These are in fitted jackets, 
slashed in each seam, and cost from $90 to $120. 
In furs sold by the yard for trimming the black 
marten and fox skins will be preferred to mink, 
though they can never rival sable. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T, Stewart & Co, ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue Chicago fire was especially grievous on 
the book trade and the literary men of that city. 
Its book trade amounted to $3,000,000 per an- 
num, such firms as the Western News Company, 
8. C. Griecs & Co., W. B. Keen & Cook, doing 
an immense business. These three firms di 
business in adjoining stores—the finest ‘‘ Book- 
sellers’ Row’’ in the world. It was not unusual 
to circulate from Chicago 10,000 copies of a sub- 
scription book. Chicago had many valuable 
public and private libraries—among the latter 
those of Joun B. Rice, E. G. Assay, E. B. 
M‘Cace, Henry L. Monroe, and Perry H. 
Smita. Mr. Rice’s library contained about five 
thousand volumes, including a Dibdin which 
cost $1800, and was the finest in the world. 

—JOHN WOOL GRISWOLD, a grandson of the late 
General Joun E. Woor (a veteran United States 
officer), and son of JoHn A, GRISWOLD, of Troy 
(formerly a member of Congress, and Republican 
candidate for Governor of this State), has been 
admitted a partner in the firm of Jonn A. GRris- 
woLp & Co. Although born to wealth and po- 
sition, he commenced his business career by go- 
ing into his father’s shops, and working at man- 
ual mechanical labor with the rest of the work- 
men—an example that may be emulated with 
honor and profit by other young gentlemen 
born with the traditional spoon of silver. 

—One-third of the subscribers to the engrav- 
ings of Dor#&’s paintings are American. The 
Doré Gallery, in London, is open all the year 
round. Immensely clever as he is, the more 
one sees of his work the less one believes in 
him as a really great artist; but he is a very 

reat merchant, and looks like a Wall Street 
roker. 

—Bishop WILBERFORCE, who is sometimes— 
indeed generally—called ‘‘Soapy Sam,”’ has been 
in Scotland, and been much praised for having 
performed divine service in the Scotch Kirk. 
One critic is full of admiration at the perform- 
ance of the bishop in his new character. The 
Scotch people who were present were mostly 
Presbyterians, and said that it was a ‘‘ vera eedi- 
fying sarvice.”’ Another critic, not quite pleased, 
says the “‘sarvice’’ was not recognized either by 
Anglicans or Presbyterians. It was neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, but a sort of 
religious ‘‘ haggis.” 

—Among the especially notable people in dip- 
lomatic circles in Washington are Mr. and Ma- 
dame De GarciA, the very finest-looking couple 
in that metropolis. Mr. DE Garcia’s appear- 
ance is very striking, and his manners are as at- 
tractive as his — appearance. Gentleman- 
ly, modest, and sensible, he is evidently anxious 
to please for his own sake and for that of his 

overnment. Madame De Garcia is splendidly 

andsome. Large, soft, black eyes, rich, lixu- 
riant hair, graceful and dignified in carriage, you 
would mark her immediately in the largest as- 
semblage. A beautiful musician, and with con- 
siderable literary ability, she is a lady of no lit- 
tle consequence in society. 

—Ex-Secretary S—EwarD makes the consola- 
tory remark, suggested by any amount of per- 
sonal experience, that ‘‘ Americans are the fash- 
ion now all over the world.” 

—If the spirit. of GEorGE PEABopy could hov- 
er over London, it would see the families of 800 
steady and industrious men now occupying the 
houses erected by his munificence. 

—Colonel GREENE, or one of his administra- 
tors, successors, or assigns in the Boston Post, 
says that a Cincinnati widow lately advertised 
for ‘“‘every Christian in the city” to send her ten 
cents. She realized twenty cents, indicating an 
ew large number of Christians in that 
city. 

—The Prime family are given to the doing of 
good works and the making of good books. Six- 
teen years ago Dr. 8. IREN2&vs Prime, the youth- 
ful veteran of the Observer, published ‘‘ Travels in 
Europe and the East.” year later his youn- 
ger brother, old Mr. WILLIAM C. PRIME, gave to 
the peoples those delightful books, ‘‘ Boat Life in 





Egypt and Nubia” and “Tent Life in the Holy 
Land ;” and now the Rev. Dr. E. C. Pruwe, an- 
other editor of the Observer, takes off his hat and 
presents to the intelligent people of the country 
“Around the World; or, Sketches of Travel 
through many Lands.”? Of course there are 
more PRIMES who will write more books. 

—Des Moines, Iowa, is fortunate in having for 
its wealthiest citizen the Hon. B. ALLEN, whose 
last year’s assessment was $1,140,000, He has 
des moin-es. 

—Princess SaLM-SaLM has been appointed gov- 
erness of the daughters of the Prussian Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES. 

—It has been reserved for Mrs. Dicks, of 39 
Worcester Street, Boston, to achieve the won- 
derful feat of tallying one hundred years on the 
score of life, which she did on the 14th of Octo- 
ber—an anniversary that has been looked for- 
ward to with much interest by a large number 
of friends and relatives. The dear old lady ap- 
peared very bright, recognizing her callers, and 
sending affectionate messages to those who could 
not be present. 

—Miss EvizaBetn Stuart, daughter of the 
late GILBERT Stuart, has resided many years in 
Newport. She inherits her father’s genius for 
the arts, and, without having devoted a lifetime 
to their pursuit, has executed a great number 
of paintings which are far beyond mediocrity. 
She has made several copies of her father’s cele- 
brated head of WasHtneTon, and her easel is sel- 
dom without a canvas on which is delineated 
either the face or a full-length copy of Stuart’s 
original of WAsHINGTON, which hangs in Fan- 
euil Hall, Boston. 

—The nobility are taking root in the United 
States. We hear that Mr. ALEXANDER, the fa- 
mous farmer and stock-raiser of Illinois, is 
about to marry Miss FULLERTON, a member of 
an old landed family in Ohio. Although he has 
taken root in this country, Mr. ALEXANDER is 
Lord of the Manor of Airdrie; and the influential 
residents of Airdrie and that district have re- 
solved to celebrate the event by presenting a 
congratulatory address and presentation. Al- 
though Mr. ALEXANDER, like a sensible man, 
prefers to live in America, he still retains his au- 
cestral estate. 

—At the laying of the corner-stone of the Bos- 
ton Post-oflice a few days since, at which Pres- 
ident GRANT assisted, Mrs. GRANT, rememberin; 
the services of the late Governor ANDREW, anc 
that he was the first to plan the work which is 
now about to be finished, considerately invited 
his widow to be present and sit with her during 
the ceremonies of the day. Boston seemed to 
appreciate that bit of courtesy. 

—The authoress of the well-known hymns, 
Just as I am,” ‘‘My God, my Father, while 
I stray,’’ has recently died. She was the sister 
of the author of ‘‘ Hore Apocalyptice,’’ and of 
the Rev. Henry E.iorr, and was related on 
the mother’s side to the VENN family. 

—A son of ROBERT COLLYER was to have been 
married at Chicago on the evening after the 
great fire, but the fire burned up church, furni- 
ture, etc. On Wednesday the wedding took 
place, the young bride being dressed in a calico 
gown, the only dress saved. 

—This, about BENEDICT ARNOLD, from a Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, paper: ‘* There was recently 
exhumed from the garret of an up-town man- 
sion a curiosity of no little local as well as gen- 
eral antiquarian interest—namely, the veritable 
music-book which BENEDICT ARNOLD used and 
sung from when he was a young man and resi- 
dent of this town. The book, now in posses- 
sion of GuRDON Forp, of Brooklyn, through 
presentation of DanrteL Corr, has ARNOLD'S 
name written in a bold, clear hand across the ti- 
tle-page; while the music (also manuscript) is 
written in part in ARNOLD’s hand, and a part, 
doubtless, by his mother. The latter was a 
good woman, and letters from her to her son 
are extant in which she exhorts him to fice 
temptation and live a godly and upright life.” 

—DanIEL Home, the eminent spiritualist, is 
about to emanate from England and come hith- 
erto to indulge in raps for general edification 
and pry. 

—PUNDJEEB, eldest son of the Maharajah of 
Lahore, has just died in Paris, of — in a 
lodging-house of the Rue de Vaugirard. This 
prince left his native country about fifty years 
ago in consequence of a serious offense against 
his father, one of whose wives he had seduced, 
and since that time he had led a miserable ex- 
istence in the French capital. He was well 
known by sight to the neighbors, but the land- 
lord alone could tell his history. He spoke 
rarely, and adopted the European costume only 
a few years ago. 

—The memoirs of Madame Pasta are about 
to appear. They have never been written until 
now. It is said that an English lady living on 
the Lake of Como, who had always been a great 
admirer of the mighty prima-donna, had left’in 
her will a handsome sum to Pasta’s daughter, 
Madame FERRANTE. This lady has just made 
over the sum as a free gift on condition of the 
‘¢Memoirs”’ appearing at once. Strange to say, 
Pasta, although dead many years since, is not 
buried yet. Her coffin still remains standing on 
tressels in the chapel, at Bellagio, and the nuns 
of the convent gather round it every Friday 
evening and sing hymns. Sometimes these 
faint, harmonious voices, stealing through the 

rrating of the chapel, float over the lake and fill 

he soul of the stranger with the deepest awe. 

“¢ FE niente le monache di Pasta!” is the answer of 
the boatmen to the inquiring gaze of the pas- 
senger. 

—Mr. Ovo RvssELt, a clever and faithful dip- 
lomatic servant of the British government, has 
been gazetted as minister to Germany—a posi- 
tion for which his previous pone at Rome, 
in France, and Prussia admirably fit him. 

—Emulating the example of Mr. PzaBopy, 
Mr. Hotitoway, the famous purveyor of oint- 
ment and pills, intends to devote part of his 
enormous fortune to charitable purposes. He 
is looking for a site on which to found, at a cost 
of half a million pounds sterling, an institution 
that shall bear his name. 

—A Roman correspondent writes that Prvs 
IX., availing himself of the infallibility of his 

decisions in such matters, has expressed a wish 
that his successor shall be elected by universal 
suffrage. He hopes by such a radical reform, 
which would be a return to the earliest age of 
the Church in Rome, to counteract the revolu- 
tionary principle which now tends to diminish 
the prestige and authority of the papacy. The 
realization of the scheme, it is thought, would 
not be so difficult as may at first appear. 
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Fig. 17.—Front or 
Fic. 2, Pacer 712. 





Point Lace Collar. 


To make this collar, 
first draw the outlines 
for the braid on linen or 
paper from the design 
given by Fig. 37, Sup- 
plement. Then sew on 
the point lace braid along 
the outlines with the aid 
of the illustration; for 
each scallop lay the braid 
in a fold at the corre- 
sponding place, which is 
done also for the clover-leaf figures. Having 
basted on the braid in this manner, fasten it 
at the intersecting points without passing the 
needle through the foundation. Then fill 





Fig. 16.—Back or 
Fie. 10, Pace 712. 


{Novemser 11, 1871, 


Braided Barathea 
Jacket. 
See illustration on p. 709. 
Turs half-fitting jack- 
et is of black barathea, 
interlined with net and 
lined with _ lustring. 
The jacket is trimmed 
with box-pleated black 
silk ruffles an inch wide, 
and richly braided with 
black silk cord. Before 
braiding, baste the ma- 
Fig. 14.—Front or terial on net, sew the jacket together, and 
Fic. 11, Pace 712, line after the braiding is finished. 





Fig. 12.—Back oF 3 : 
Fic. 5, Pace 712. Fig. 18.—FRronT oF 


Fie. 1, Pace 712. 





Fig. 13.—Front oF 


Fig. 4, Pace 712 Fig. 19.—Front or 
. 4, i 








the free spaces inside of the figures with lace stitches—the spaces 
marked 1 in point de guipure, those marked 2 in button-hole stitch, and those marked 3 
in point de Bruxelles; the spaces marked 4 are worked in point d’Alengon with button- ‘ 
The leaf-like figures of the outer border are worked alternately in point 
d’Angleterre and point de Valenciennes. The centre of each clover leaf is trimmed with 


hole stitches, 





a wheel, or else with a rosette in point d’Angleterre, which may be repeated, if preferred, 


in all the round figures. 
to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, Vol. IIT. 


In each scallop at the upper edge work a half rosette in point 
d'Angleterre. [Illustrations and descriptions of these lace stitches are given in Supplement 
Finally, edge the collar with narrow woven picots. 712. 


Other iace stitches than those here described may also be used. 


Tatted and Point Lace Rosette for Lingerie, 


, Children’s Caps, etc. 


fi 


For this rosette work, first, an eight-leaved tatted figure 
with fine tatting cotton, carefully observing the illustration. 
The number of double stitches of each separate leaflet of 
this figure is regulated by the coarseness of the cotton; the 
figure must fit exactly into the free space in the middle of 
the rosette worked with point lace braid. ‘Transfer the 
design for the braid to linen or leather, according to the 
illustration, and sew on the braid along the outlines. 
Where the pieces of braid cross each other, and where two 
loops meet, fasten_the braid with several stitches without 
passing the needle through the foundation. Then work 
the wheels in the centre of the loops of the braid, and the 
figured point d’Espagne in the free spaces, and button-hole 
stitch the edge of the rosette. Finally, set on the tatted 
figure as shown by the illustration. 


Tatted Rosette for Lingerie, Children’s 


aps, etc. 


Tuts rosette is worked with two threads (shuttles). . 


Begin with a ring in the centre, and work as follows: 
Ist round (worked with the working tread only).—1 ds. 
(double stitch—1 stitch right, 1 stitch left), 1 p. (picot), 
eleven times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., finally, 1 more ds. 
Close this row of stitches in a ring, fasten the thread, and 
cut it off. 2d round (worked with two threads).—Tie 
the foundation thread and working thread together, work 
2 ds. on the foundation thread, * fusten to a picot of the 
ring, as shown by the illustration, 2 ds., 1 short p., 2 ds., 
repeat ten times from *, fasten to the last picot, then 2 
more ds., and tie the threads together without cutting them 
off. 3d round.—Turn the work, on the foundation thread 


Fig. 15.—Back 
oF Fic. 8, Pace 


Fic. 9, Pace 712: 
Cashmere Jacket. ; 
See illustration on page 709. 


Tus jacket, which is short in front and finished with a small basque in the back, is 
of violet cashmere, trimmed with white silk cord and white silk fringe an inch wide. 
The jacket is lined with violet silk. 


Crape Fichu. 


See illustration on page 709. 


Tuts fichu is made of white crape, trimmed with white guipure lace and white silk 
fringe, which is knotted to the lace. 


Take a piece of crape half a yard square, and round 


off one corner slightly, then fold the fichu in a triangle as shown by the illustration, so 





Point Lace Coiiar. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 87. 


that the under rounded corner projects two inches beyoud 
the upper corner; edge the under part with lace two inches 
and a half wide, and the upper part with lace two inches 
wide; and in the wider lace knot white fringe of crimped 
or twisted silk. Lay the back of the fichu in small pleats 
at the top, as shown by the illustration. 





TOYS AS TEACHERS. 


HE use of toys can not be insignificant, inasmuch as, 

during many years of infancy, a child’s mind dwells on 
the idea of play and playthings with greater interest and 
attention than on any other subject. Toys and playing are 
certainly a necessary part of the child’s occupation; and 
therefore an appreciation of the most advantageous descrip- 
tions to suit the characters of different children, and the 
best way in which such toys may be used, are considerations 
worthy of the attention and thought of all who are really 
alive to the importance of the early training of the young. 
In fact, it is evident that toys must be considered as edu- 
cational. 

In saying that they should be educational, it is not in- 
tended that a child is to look upon his play as a lesson; for 
if he do so, it will altogether cease to be play. Nothing is 
more painful than to see a child without life and spirits, and 
that delight in playtime which is not only natural, but essen- 
tial to its well-being. It is believed that nothing is worse 
than to encourage habits of too strict attention to books 
and lessons during the earliest years of life. If this be done, 
the bodily health is not kept in full vigor; and although it 
is possible for some little children of six or seven years to 
be taught a number of high-sounding subjects—even to be 


work 3 ds.; > turn the work, with the working thread 
only work a ring of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. ; turn the work, on the foundation thread 3 ds., fasten to 
the next picot of the preceding round, 3 ds,, repeat from > to the end of the round; finally, 3 


more ds., tie the threads together and cut them off. 





TaTTED AND Point Lace Roserre. 


4th round.—Tie the threads together again, 
and on the foundation thread work 2 ds., 
* fasten to a picot of the preceding round, 
4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; repeat from >; finally, 
2ds. 5th round.—When the threads have 
again been tied together, work on the foun- 
dation thread 5 ds., * fasten to a picot of 
the preceding round; with the working 
thread only, after a thread interval of an 
eighth of an inch, one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 
6 ds., close to this two similar rings, fasten 
as shown by the illustration; then on the 
foundation thread 5 ds. Repeat from >. 
In working this round it is to be observed 
that, instead of forming the picot of each 
third ring, it must be fastened to the last 
picot of the preceding clover-leaf figure, at 
the same time turning the last figure; by 
doing this the threads are crossed as shown 
by the illustration. Besides this, at the end 
of the round fasten the first ring of the last 
clover-leaf figure to the first ring of the first 
clover leaf. . 6th round (with both threads). 
—> Fasten to a picot between two leaflets 
of the preceding round, 9 ds. on the foun- 
dation thread, fasten to the picot of the next 


lengths of rivers 


able to repeat strings of facts in geography, such as the 


and the heights of mountains—it must be 


remembered that this is but the temporary addition of atoms to the memory, and is not the healthy 


development of the mind. 

’ The primary use of toys to children is to 
keep them occupied. A mother thinks what 
her infant, even when only a few months old, 
requires to amuse him, and she selects a 
bright-colored bird, or a rattle, or something 
which it can feel, shake, and look at. An 
elder child complains of having nothing to 
do, and a toy or game is found, or a book 
of pictures or little stories, with which he 
may amuse himself. The great aim of all 
those who understand the bringing up of 
children is to keep them constantly engaged, 
and at the same time, though encouraging 
them to play as long as possible with one toy, _ 
yet to change and vary their occupations and 
amusements as soon as they show signs of 
mental fatigue or weariness. This constant 
employment is not only desirable for chil- 
dren, but is really essential for them; they 
must be doing something, and, as has been 
well remarked, even mischief is but misap- 
plied energy. Toys are the natural instru- 
ments on which this energy and activity 
should be expended. It is the province of 
the toy-dealer to find objects for the exercise 
of their minds and fingers, just as much as 





Tarrep Rosette. 


leaflet of the preceding round, 9 ds. ; repeat from + to’the end of the round, where the threads 
This rosette makes a very pretty centre for an infant’s 


are fastened, as shown by the illustration. 
cap, and can be used for trimming any kind of fine lingerie. 


Tapestry Foundations, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese foundations may be used for slippers, cushions, 
sachels, etc. They are worked on single canvas with 
zephyr worsted in different colors, as plainly shown by 
the illustrations. The design given by Fig. 1 consists 
of a regular alternation-of dark cross stitch strips ; 
the intervals are filled with long loose stitches in two 
shades of a contrasting color. For the design given by 
Fig. 2 work, first, the foundation in half cross stitches, 
carefully observing the illustration, and then fill the free 
spaces with long stitches in two different colors. For 
these stitches filling silk can also be used, care being 
taken to choose harmonious Colors. 
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hig. 1.—Tavxstry Founpation, 
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Water-rroor CLoak.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 73. 


for the baker to supply them with bread, or the shoe-maker with shoes, Children are essentially 
active in every sense, and toys can not properly be called toys at all if they are merely capable of 
being looked at, and do no more than amuse the eye for a few moments. 


This fact will often ac- 
count for the peculiar way in which children take fancies 
to their toys. Ofcourse, the glitter of a new thing, what- 
ever it may be, lasts for some time ;_ but it will be remarked 
how they generally return to some old plaything, long since 
bereft of its beauty, because they can do something with it. 
A broken doll, even with no legs and arms, may be dressed 
and handled as a baby; a horse without legs may be 
dragged about the floor, and so on; whereas, a new pic- 
ture-book is soon put aside after the novelty of the illustra- 
tions is forgotten ; and a very elaborate mechanical toy, too 
delicate even to:be handled, is not cared much for after it 
has been exhibited a few. times; and has ceased to be a 
novelty. 

While carefully avoiding the mistake of making play a 
lesson, some few toys, if well selected, may impart a vast 
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Fig. 2.—Taprestry FounDATION. 
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entary amusements. For those full of life, and whom it is 
impossible to keep still for many minutes at a time, the oc- 
casional use of the quieter toys which are to be avoided in 
the former case is desirable. In France guns, swords, and 
miniature war implements are looked upon as almost the 
only ‘playthings for 
a boy, and this na- 
tional taste has un- 
doubtedly had a con- 
siderable influence 
on the national char- 
acter. 

The dressing of 
dolls may be made a 
most pleasant mode 
of teaching a little 
girl to work. All 
girls are fond of 
dressing their own 
toy - babies, though 
they soon weary of 
hemming dusters. 
By making dolls’ 
clothes exact minia- 
tures of children’s 
garments, so that 
they will take on 
and off, agreeable 
occupation in nee- 
dle-work will be e 
found fora little girl. CasuMERE JACKET. 

The child will easily 

be made to take a pride in having all her doll’s wardrobe as 
neat and well worked as she can; and good habits of care, 
\ neatness, and order may thus be inculeated. In this way, as 
has already been pointed out, play, and useful instruc- 
tion, and training may be combined through the agen- 
cy of toys. In watching a little girl play with her 
doll, an insight may often be obtained into the mode 
in which the child herself is being brought up. When 
young, we all imitate more or less the habits 
and manners of our elders; and in whichever 
way a child is seen using her doll, whether it 
be roughly, kindly, or gently, or by making 
a great fuss over its appearance, 
such as thinking chiefly of the 
fashion of its dress and orna- 
ments, so may the character- 
istic features of the treatment 
that child herself receives at 
home be frequently inferred. 

The cost of toys can not be 
taken as a guide to their use- 
i Ee eee A fulness or value. To a certain 
SLEEVE WITH PLEATED TRIMMING. extent, as in all other articles, 

For pattern see description in it is true that good things can 
Supplement. not be had for nothing, but the 

most expensive playthings are 

by no means necessarily the best. Nothing is more desirable than to 
encourage children as much as possible to make some of their own 
placing them together like a puzzle may interest a child for hours, toys; when they do this, it affords them immense pleasure and amuse- 
during which the infant is learning to read and spell in the best possible ment. It should also be borne in mind that the fewer playthings a 
manner, and in a way he is least likely to forget. The first four rules Craps Ficnu.—Front. child has in use at the same time the better. Too many at once en- 


amount of instruction, and that without the child having to un- 
dergo any undue mental strain. It would, of course, be unde- 
sirable to give a little boy five or six years old a direct lesson 
on the principles 
of the bridge and 
theuse of the key- 
stone. Give him, 
however, a box of 
bricks capable of 
making a bridge, 
with the centring, 
and show him 
how to put it to- 
gether. He will 
puzzle over it for 
days, try every 
sort of arrange- 
ment, and unwit- 
tingly become 
gradually and 
practically —ac- 
quainted = with 
some important 
mechanical laws. 
Again, a_ little 
model of a steam- 
engine made to 
work by gas or 
spirit, which may 
be bought for a 
few shillings, is 
2 & most attractive 
EMBROIDERED BaraTHEa JACKET. toy. Children 
will watch it for 
hours. They see the spirit poured in; they remark that it is 
mucle to boil, and soon has to be replenished ; they 
notice the action of the valves, the piston, the crank, 
and all the parts. When they come to study the 
theoretical laws of steam and ma- 
chines, half the difficulty of their firste 
lessons vanishes. If, during his play, 
the child is so fortunate as to have a 
really educated nurse or mother, her- 
self acquainted with the outlines of 
such general knowledge, the child’s 
play may be made, by simple toys, 
far more educational and interesting 
than any set lesson, and the result of 
the instruction far more fixed on his 
mind than the simplest theoretical 
idea could ever be by any number of 
repetitions and learnings by heart. 
Reading may be taught entirely by 
means of the various games and toys x 
with letters and words which are in Poriin SLEEVE, 
common use. These toys depend for For pattern and description see 
their interest and attraction on the Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 74. 
way they are put before children. 
With one teacher, they are little better than a dry spelling-book ; 
whereas, with another, the finding out of the different letters and the 

























































JACKET WITH VELVEY 
‘TRIMMING. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XIL., Figs. 64-68, 
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of arithmetic, again, 
may be taught almost 
entirely by means of 
cube bricks, and a 
great step made in 
the formidable multi- 
plication table before 
ihe child is wearied 
out with the monot- 
onous repetition of 
what too often seems 
to him an endless and 
meaningless list of 
figures. Writing is 
the only — subject 
which, perhaps, re- 
quires more direct 
_ lesson- work. Even 
here, however, the 
‘printing’ —_ letters 
used to teach read- 
ing may be copied on 
a slate, their shape 
learned, and, what is 
of still greater im- 
portance, the power 
of holding and guid- 
ing a pencil impart- 
ed, before the copy- 
book pot-hook and 
hanger has made 
writing an unpleasant 
and tedious task. 
Not only in direct ° 
instruction, however, 
is the use of toys to 
be considered educa- 
tional, but those play- 
things to which a 
child is, accustomed 
have no small influ- 
ence on his general 
tone of thought. To 
those who are natu- 
rally overquiet and 
studious those toys 
should be given which 
are likely to develop 
the physical powers, 
such as a_rocking- 
horse, a eart requir- 
ing to be drawn about, 
a wheelbarrow, a set 
of gardening tools, .a 
drum, and the like. 
It would be better to 
cucourage such chil- 
dven in this descrip- 
tion of plaything rath- 
er than to allow thein 
constantly to amuse 
themselves, after the 
bent of their inclina- 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dress.—Bacx. tions, with books, puz- Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-18. zles, and other sed- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12 
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courage restlessness and a continual want of 
change and variety, and t habits of atten- 
tion and contentment being developed. The 
art of showing children how to play to the best 
advantage, to make toys, and, in short, to enjoy 
play as much as possible, though natural to some 

s, is frequently wanting to a lamentable 
extent with many nurses, mothers, and teachers. 





of one unswerving, constant girl. 
and “Let them rave!” 
monarch’s diadem ; 
And in my coronet one only gem, 
The pearl of price thy dear affection gave, 
at time those happy words within the cave 
Of consciousness resounded, “Thou art loved!” 
And to my blest experience softly proved 
One treasure in this world that shall outlive the grave. 








(Continued from No, 88, page 599.) 


HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By sue Avtuor or “Jonmn Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was the dreariest of wet March mornings, 
more like winter than spring, when they met at 
the station—those two whom, if all the eyes of 
Fasterham had been on them, no one would 
ever have taken for lovers, so grave, so sad, so 
silent were they. ‘I'he only attention Bernard 
paid to her was the common courtesy of any gen- 
tleman to a lady—any kind-hearted man to a 
suffering woman. For that Hannah did suffer 
was plain. ‘To rise in the dull dawn of the 
morning, to breakfast alone, and steal away, un- 
noticed and uncared for by any member of the 
family, was outward humiliation enough; but it 
was nothing to the inward pain. No wonder 
that her eyes were heavy and sleepless, her face 
deadly white, and that even the village doctor, 
whom they met on the platform, noticed how 
very ill Miss ‘Thelluson was looking. 

**Yes; she was my sister’s constant nurse, 
and has been helping us here through all our 
trouble,” said Bernard, hastily. ‘‘She is very 
much worn out, and I am glad to be taking her 
back at once to her friend Lady Dunsmore.” 

Hannah recognized the prudence, and was 
grateful. Yet still that there should be this vital 
need for prudence, for cireumspection, for world- 
ly wisdom, wes itself a kind of mute disgrace. 

The doctor traveled up with them to London ; 
so they had not one word together, Bernard 
and she, till they found themselves alone in the 
cab. ‘Then he seized her hand. 

‘*We have but five minutes, my love. 
ways my love! 
sake forgive all.” 

‘*T have nothing to forgive. Thinking as 
they do, they could scarcely act otherwise than as 
they do. But oh! it is hard. I was growing 
so fond of Easterham—of them too. And now 
I shall never see the Moat House or them again.” 

** Do not be too sure of that,” said Bernard, 
passionately. ‘*You may be back again ere 
many weeks. Back—in a character in which 
they must receive you.” 

And then he explained how he had seen in the 
day’s newspapers that the bill’ was to be brought 
up to the House of Lords for the second reading 
that very night. 

‘*The critical night. Lord Dunsmore has 
been expecting it for long. ‘There will be a de- 
bate; still I know he hoped for a majority— 


Al- 
Remember that; and for my 


small, indeed, but enough to carry it through ;. 


enough to save us. Oh, Hannah, if it were 
right to pray for such a thing—such a common, 
secular thing as a few votes more or less in Par- 
liament—I, a clergyman, too.” 

He laughed, but his eye glittered with excite- 
ment. Hannah was almost frightened when she 
looked at him. 

**T am glad the suspense will be ended to- 
night,” he continued. ‘‘ You see the trial is 
harder for me than for most; though, I believe, 
by Lord Dunsmore’s account, that there are 
hundreds of men in England in my position— 
waiting till the bill shall pass. But then Iam a 
‘city set on a hill,’ like my*house, as _ used 
to say to me—a clergyman contemplating an 
act which is directly contrary to the canon-law, 
and in which my very bishop, I understand, is 
dead against me. I shall be excommunicated, 
of course—that is, suspended—except, by-the- 
bye, if my marriage ever takes place, it will be 
according to law; and then, whatever he thinks, 
the bishop can not suspend me. Oh, we care 
quite as much for the law as the Gospel, we cler- 
gymen!” 

And he laughed again, and still continued 
rapidly talking in a way very unusual with him. 
Kvidently the trial was becoming past his endur- 
ance; and now that there was added the home 
warfare—to which he never -referred—things 
would be worse still, Suffering, they say, often 
changes a woman into an angel; but it is not so 
with men—generally quite the contrary, Han- 
nah was so grieved that she hardly answered a 
word till they reached their destination. 


“Stop a minute!” Bernard said. ‘‘I had 
meant to leave you here, and go—” 

‘* Where ?” 

** Any where; it does not matter. But Ican 


not do it. Oh, Hannah, keep me beside you! I 
am good then. Could you not invent some nice 
little falsehood for my staying ?” 

** Does it need a falsehood to excuse a father's 





coming to see his own child?” said Hanuah, 


gravely. 

“The child — always the child!” he cried. 
** You care for nobody else, I do believe you are 
marrying me—if ever we are married—solely for 
the sake of the child.” 

Hannah paused a minute before she answered. 
His declaration was not exactly true, yet there 
was some truth in it; and to deny truth is al- 
ways dangerous. She laid her hand on his very 
tenderly—the tenderness of a love so baptized in 
sorrow that almost all earthly passion had been 
washed out of it. 

‘‘ Bernard, if what you say were true—I do 
not allow that it is—but if it were, would it be a 
wicked thing? Would Rosie’s mother, or need 
Rosie’s father, be angry with me for it?” 

‘*No, no!” And for the hundredth time, look- 
ing at the saintly patience of her face—a face in 
which, besides love, were written grief, and loss, 
and resignation—he learned patience too. 

Lady Dunsmore had gone out, and might not 
be home till dinner-time ; but had left a note 
for Miss Thelluson, in case she returned to-day, 
which the countess seemed to have expected. 

‘*Why? Does she guess any thing, do you 
suppose ?” 

‘* Every thing, I believe,” said Hannah. ‘‘ But 


she has never breathed one syllable to me, and 


never will.” 

**Good, wise, generous woman! 
tell her all to-morrow.” 

But Hannah only sighed. She had little faith 
in ‘‘to-morrow.” People whose lives have been 
very sunless gradually cease to believe in the sun. 

It was a long, long day. They could hardly 
have got through it but for the child, who with 
her little imperative queenliness put aside both 
past and future, and compelled them to live in 
the present. Desperately in love as he was, Mr. 
Rivers had a father’s heart, and the mother-heart 
in Hannah kept italive. Also, after the domestic 

«storms of the Moat House, there was something 

in the innocent peace of the baby-life—so absorbed 
in little things—which soothed them both. Men 
might have laughed, but angels would have smiled 
to see these two forlorn lovers, who dared not 
show their love, to whom one another’s presence 
was always a painful restraint—often an actual 
dread—comforting one another a little in their 
mutual love of the child. 

Lady Dunsmore smiled too when she saw 
them building houses of cards for Rosie on the 
nursery floor, and then blowing them down with 
the solemnest of faces; but after the smile she 
turned away with atear. She had a heart—this 
brilliant little woman of the world. 

Kissing Hannah, she said a few words of gen- 
tle condolence to Mr. Rivers. 

**T did not wonder that Miss Thelluson was 
kept at the Moat House, she is such a help to 
every body in trouble; but I am glad you have 
brought her back now, and glad you have come 
to see your little girl. She would have forgotten 
papa soon. You will stay and dine? We have 
no guests, for Lord Dunsmore will be at the 
House. He speaks to-night, if the Marriage Bill 
— on for the second reading, as we expect it 
will.” 

Bernard made some brief assent. 

“* See what it is to be a politician’s wife,” said 
the countess, turning to Hannah. ‘‘ All this 
forenoon I have been acting as amateur whipper- 
in to get votes for our side, Lord Dunsmore is 
desperately anxious about it, but very hopeful of 
the result. He will come straight home with the 
news; sol shall be most grateful of your com- 
pany, Mr. Rivers, to congratulate my husband if 
he wins—to condole if he fails. But asI said to 
my thane this morning, when I counseled him to 
go and murder, not King Law, but the tyrant In- 
justice— 


We must 


“*Screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail.’” vsiiaitetn 


She put the matter thus, with her consummate 
tact and delicate kindliness, chattering gayly on, 
and not waiting for any body to answer. And 
all day she kept them up with her gay, witty, con- 
tinuous talk—a perpetual fountain of prettiness— 
never by word or look betraying that she guessed 
any thing, that any body had any anxiety except 
herself, for the result which this day must bring. 

At dinner they were only three; but in the 
evening one or two people dropped in. Lord 
Dunsmore’s house was always a sort of rendezvous 
to discuss what was going on in the House, 
especially when there was pending such a ques- 
tion as this, in which he was known to be strong- 
ly interested. His wife, too—her enemies called 
her a female politician ; but even they acknowl- 
edged that she pursued her unfeminine métier in 
a most womanly way, and that it was chiefly for 
her lord’s sake, in whose projects she joined heart 
and soul. 

‘* No,” she said, when all the comers and goers 
had left, and she sat waiting for Lord Dunsmore’s 
return, trying in every way to make the time slip 
by for those other two, to whom she talked fast, 
but scarcely looked at them—‘‘no; I hate the 
word party ; I despise heartily those politicians 
who dare not think for themselves, but must vote 
as their leader bids them, just as much as I de- 
spise those feeble legislators who, as in this case, 
are afraid to do good lest evil might come—to 
break a bad law, lest good laws might some day 
be broken. If I were a man, the only question I 
should ever ask myself would be—is this right or 
wrong? That once clear, I would risk the rest.” 

** Would you?” cried Bernard, leaning for- 
ward, strongly excited. He had looked very ill 
all day—indeed, he had owned to Hannah that 
he was not well, and that before he went home 
he meant to consult a doctor; but he had the 
true masculine dislike to be pitied and sympa- 
thized with in his ailments, so she asked no 
more; only she watched him—his changing 
cheek, his nervous start at every opening of the 
door—with an anxiety she could not control. 








And as, during a pause in his conversation 
with Lady Dunsmore, he turned and asked Han- 
nah, rather irritably, ‘‘ why she was so silent?” he 
little knew what a desperate resolve was forming 
in her mind, should certain combinations of cir- 
cumstances force her to it—drive her into the 
carrying out of that P inciple, ‘‘:All for love, and 
the world well lost.” A resolve which no one 
would have expected possible for such a quiet 
woman as she, 

Ten o'clock struack—eleven ; it was near mid- 
night. : 

“They are having a long debate; that looks 
well for our cause,” said Lady Dunsmore; and 
then a carriage was heard to drive up, and Lord 
Dunsmore’s foot—he was a large, heavy, ponder- 
ous man, not easily moved, physically or men- 
tally, but firm as a rock after he did move—was 
distinctly audible coming up stairs. 

His little bright wife flew to him. ‘‘Oh, tell 
us—I mean, tell me—in two words—” 

But he had caught sight of the other two, and 
looked for the moment as if he wished himself 
miles and miles away. Still he went up and 
shook hands with them with a noble affectation 
of carelessness, 

‘*Pardon. Lady Dunsmore is so anxious 
about me and my affairs. Well, my dear, there 
is, unluckily, no news. We have failed this time 
—beaten; but by the smallest majority yet. 
Hope on, hope ever! Next session we shall 
have converted those heretics, and be sure to get 
our bill through. If we fight on steadily, we 
shall carry our point at last.” 

‘Of course we shall,” cried the countess, with 
a choke in her throat, ‘*No need to be down- 
hearted. The right always wins. Cheer up, 
Dunsmore !” 

And she patted him on the shoulder, never 
once turning her eyes—they glittered with tears, 
in spite of her gay tone—to the two behind her. 

Hannah stood motionless, She had expect- 
ed nothing, and was scarcely disappointed ; but 
Bernard stepped forward excitedly. 

“* Yes, yes, the right always wins. And you 
made a brilliant speech, Lord Dunsmore. I—I 
—con—grat—” 

An uncomfortable sound rose in his throat, 
as if he were struggling to articulate and could 
not. Then he dropped down, and there was the 
piteous sight of a strong man swooning dead 
away. Hannah, as she fell on her knees beside 
him and lifted his head, thought for the instant 
it was real death. 

“Tt has killed him,” she said, piteously. 
** He could not bear it—the suspense, I mean; 
and now— You understand ?” 

‘* Yes, I have understood it all along,” said 
Lady Dunsmore, gently, and bade her husband 
lock the door, so as to prevent any one entering 
for a minute or two. ‘‘ We will see after him 
ourselves, Look, he is reviving a little already !” 

Bernard sighed. ‘‘Oh, Hannah!” he mur- 
mured, and stretched out his arms. She opened 
hers and took him into them, resting his head 
against her shoulder, so that he coukl breathe 
freer, then looked up to her two friends. 

**You see how it is? We could not help it. 
And you do not think us wrong, I know.” 


‘“*Wrong! Quite the contrary. And I al- 
ways knew it would happen. Didn’t I tell you 
Sor 


That one little triumph—‘‘I told you so!” 
The countess could not resist it; but after that 
she said no more—only helped Hannah, in the 
kindest and tenderest way, to restore the still 
half-conscious man. Bernard’s illness, however, 
seemed rather more than an ordinary fainting-fit. 
When he recovered he wandered in his talk, and 
scarcely seemed to know where he was. 

Then Hannah took at once the motherly part 
which seems natural to almost all women in cases 
of sickness—soothing him, tending him, and ac- 
cepting for him all the arrangements which Lady 
Dunsmore immediately made, that he should re- 
main in the house. Soon he was able to be half 
led, half carried, to his room. 

**Ts it all right, Hannah? You will see that 
it is all right?” said he, helplessly; and when 
she answered him in her quieting voice he seemed 
satisfied, and submitted patiently. 

But she had to submit to harder things. 
When, hearing him call her, she mechanically 
rose to follow him, Lady Dunsmore detained her. 

‘*Not you; my old housekeeper must be his 
nurse. Not you.” 

‘*But he wants me. He called me.” 

*“Never mind. You can not go. 
would the world say ?” 

Hannah blushed horribly, then answered, in a 
low, desperate voice, ‘‘I care nothing for the 
world. He is mine. You forget we are en- 
gaged ; we were to have been married as soon 
as ever the law allowed. Nobody understands 
him as I do. . Let me go.” : 

‘*No,” said her friend, firmly. ‘‘ He will be 
taken every care of; but your care he can not 
have. For both your sakes, I will not allow it; 
the world is too wicked. And yet,” she added, 
‘the world has common-sense on its side. No 
man or woman, not related, ought to have been 
to one another what you and he have been, un- 
less they could be married. You must accept 
things as they are. I am not cruel to you, but 
kind.” 

Hannah knew that. With a stolid patience 
she did accept her lot, submitting day after day, 
for a whole week, to the miserable suspense of 
only hearing second-hand tidings of Bernard’s 
state, of having rights and no rights, of being 
neither wife nor sister, yet having to endure the 
agonizing anxiety of both. Not alone, either, in 
her pain—for Bernard continually sent messages 
for her to come to him, and Lady Dunsmore 
would not let her go. 

** Cexsar’s wife,” she said, ‘‘ must not even be 
suspected. You are under my protection, and I 
will protect you to the utmost of my power; but 
you must also protect yourself. You must give 
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no handle to the bitter tongues which are already 
beginning to wag about you.” 

What tongues, she did not state; but Hannah 
knew. By the manner in which she had often 
heard other people talked of at the Moat House, 
she guessed well enough how the Moat House 
would now be talking of her. And the plan 
which, in the wretchedness of being parted from 
him, she had already matured, and intended to 
propose to Bernard as soon as he got well—name- 
ly, that, adhering to the letter of the law, and 
risking all misinterpretation, she should go back 
with him to Easterham, and resume her place as 
his sister and housekeeper—faded into thin air, 

“You are right,” said the countess, when they 
discussed, as they did openly now, the actual po- 
sition of things, and what was the best course to 
take next. ‘‘Such a scheme would never do. 
The world would never believe in yonorhim. I 
can quite understand a woman, conscious of her 
own innocence, doing the most daring things ; 
but there are things which she has no right to 
dare. No, my poor Hannah, if ever you are mar- 
ried, you must bring to your husband a spotless 
name; not a soul must be able to throw a stone 
at you. And there are those who would stone 
you to death if they could.” 

‘*T know that,” said Hannah, sadly; ‘‘ but 
perhaps they do not mean it. Don’t tell him; 
he loves them.” 

So spoke she, and tried to believe the best— 
that circumstances were chiefly in fault, not indi- 
viduals. But Lady Dunsmore was very angry, 
especially when, the ill-tidings about Bernard be- 
ing necessarily sent to Easterham, Bertha and 
Mrs. Morecamb rushed up and bemoaned him, 
and exacted a promise from him that he would 
come home directly, and let himself be nursed at 
the Moat House by his own people. That day 
he did not ask for Hannah—not once. 

She sat in per room, and saw nothing of him— 
saw almost nobody, except the child. She was 
painfully aware that every person in the house, 
servants included, guessed her exact position with 
regard to Mr. Rivers, and watched her with the 
eager ge | with which almost all people, 
good and bad alike, follow a domestic tragedy 
of this sort—a something which can not be talked 
of openly, which has all the delightfulness of sin 
without its dangerous elements. 

Thus, when Mr. Rivers at last came down te 
the drawing-room, Celestine, the countess’s maid, 
ran into Miss Thelluson’s room, with the substance 
of half a dozen French novels written in her face, 
to communicate the event; assuring mademoi- 
selle that monsieur was looking so much better 
than any body expected, and she had heard him 
asking for her; and should she arrange made- 
moiselle’s toilette to the best advantage before 
she went down stairs ? 

But, when really summoned, Hannah crept 
rather than walked to her lover’s presence. 
There was no joy, no eagerness in her face—only 
a kind of dreamy thankfulness—until they were 
alone together, and then he called her to his 
side. 

“*Hannah, it was not of your own will that 
you forsook me?” 

** No, no!” 

** And you love me still You will not give 
me up even after what has befallen us? You 
understand? For another year, at least, there is 
no hope of our being married.” 
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‘**Tsn’t it sad and strange——sad and strange?” 
he continued, wistfully, as he lay on the sofa, she 
holding his hand, for he was very feeble still. 
‘*Here are we two, with every blessing under 
heayen—youth, health, freedom, money—nothing 
in the world to prevent our being happy; and 
yet happy we can not be. I see no way out of 
it, Do you?” 

For a minute he looked as if he thought she 
might; but she shook her head, and kept her 
eyes down on the ground. 

“*Then the question is, what are we todo? I 
must go home directly, but it must be without 
you. Lady Dunsmore tells me so, and I think 
she is right.” 

‘*T think so too.” 

‘¢ And parting from you, I must also part from 
my child, You know I promised you I would 
never claim the child, and I shall keep my word, 
though I shall miss her sorely. Pretty little Ro- 
sie! Still, I give her up—to you.” 

‘Thank you.” 

And then, looking at him, the thanks seemed 
cruel—he was so worn, so weak, so joyless ; and 
it was such a joyless, empty life that he was go- 
ing back to. He was so helpless, too—the kind 
of man who always wants a woman to take care 
of him—to whom marriage is, domestically, not 
merely a comfort but a necessity; and all his 
little weaknesses she knew—all his innocent wants 
she was accustomed to supply. 

‘¢ Oh, you don’t know how I have missed you!” 
said he, with an almost child-like complaining. 
‘Home has not been like home since you went 
away. ‘There was nobody to do any thing for 
me, or, when they did it, they did it wrong. No- 
body like Hannah. When shall I have you back 
again ?” 

‘¢ When, indeed ?” 

*¢ And now, when I was ill—when, once or 
twice, I thought I was dying, and could not get 
at you—it was so hard. Will you promise’— 
he lifted himself up, and clutched her hand tight 
—‘‘ promise faithfully that, if I am really dying, 
you will come to me, whatever the world says? 

‘“‘T will;” and he saw by her face that she 
would. ‘But you must not die,” she added, 
desperately ; ‘‘ you must get well as fast as ever 
youcan. You must take the utmost possible care 
of yourself, for Rosie’s sake—and mine. Oh, 
Bernard! once I told you to part from me and 
go and marry another woman ; but I could not 
do it now.” ’ 

He smiled, and tried to draw her closer to him; 
but she glanced at the door and shrank away. — 
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‘©You don’t care for me—you are afraid of 
caring for me,” Bernard said, angrily. 

“TI! not care for you!” 

She wept; and, overcome by the weakness of 
illness, he wept too, It was cruelly hard for them 
hoth—as hard as that most pathetic line in the 
ballad— 


‘‘We took but ae kiss, and we tore oursels away.” 


But that ‘‘ae kiss” of theirs had no sin in it— 
nothing but sorrow. 

‘¢ Hannah,” implored he, ‘do not forsake me 
again. If you knew what a lost creature I am 
without you—to die without you, or to live with- 
out you, is equally dreadful. Can nothing be 
done? Oh, my dearest! can nothing be done ?” 

His eyes were so sad, his looks so wan. Even 
this: comparatively trifling illness, following the 
long mental strain which he must have under- 
gone, had broken him down so completely that 
Hannah was terrified. There came upon her 
that mortal dread, which comes upon all who 
love, and was most natural in her, who had lived 
to see the grave close over all her nearest and 
dearest. What if, among all their cares, the one 
care they never contemplated were to happen ? 
What if Bernard were to fall into ill health, to 
sicken and die, and she still parted from him ? 
What if, instead of the long lonely years which 
both had feared so much, there should be allot- 
ted to one of them only a brief space of earthly 
life, was that space to be spent in separation ? 
Would it not be better to clutch at the vanishing 
joy—to risk all things, and gain one another ? 

Under the agony of this fear, Hannah was near 
giving way, and whispering a word or two—of- 
fering that fatal sacrifice which, however he 
needs it and craves it, no woman has a right to 
make to any man, not even though it may be one 
which, as in this case, involves no moral guilt, 
and concerning which her own conscience may 
be at ease entirely. For the sacrifice is not hers 
alone. Hg too is involved in it. Nor he only; 
but the solemn rights of creatures yet unborn— 
innocent beings who can not plead and say, ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, mother, why did you do this? why entail 
this misery upon us also ?” 

Whether, noble and pure woman as she was, 
the motherly heart in Hannah made her faintly 
hear those voices, with a solemn prevision that no 
woman ought ever to blush for or to set aside— 
who knows ?—but she hesitated. She could not 
be the first to propose that marriage abroad which 
secured nothing at home. Besides, so long as 
the law was the law, it ought not to be broken. 

While she hesitated, Bernard, who had lain 
silent and thoughtful, said suddenly, in a rather 
changed tone —the ‘‘ worldly” tone which she 
had sometimes remarked in him, the faint reflex 
of what was so strong in the rest of his family : 

‘¢ Perhaps, after all, my going back to my par- 
ish work alone will be the most prudent course ; 
for [ may soon have to make some change in it, 
and indeed in all my outward surroundings. The 
girls told me that poor Austin has had another 
series of fits, worse than ever before. Most like- 
ly I shall be Sir Bernard before very long.” 

He sighed—but it was not a heart-deep sigh ; 
one could not expect it to be; and there was 
something in his look which corresponded to that 
tone which always jarred upon Hannah. No, 
‘* All for love, and the world well lost,” was not 
the creed of any Rivers ; if Bernard tried it, the 
loss would not be by him quite unfelt. Would 
it by any man brought up as he had been, and 
with the nobler half of him never developed at 
all till he fell in love with poor Rosa—till he 
afterward walked into love, deeply, deliberately, 
with such a woman as Hannah Thelluson ? 

Hannah left her passionate words unsaid, and 
continued their grave and anxious talk—listen- 
ing to all the plans he made for her and Rosie, 
in which he showed the utmost thoughtfulness 
and tenderness. The most likely scheme, and 
one which Lady Dunsmore had herself suggested, 
was that, as the young Ladies Dacre were going 
to the sea-side for a little, Hannah should accom- 
pany them, or rather chaperon them, taking with 
her Rosie and Grace. This would be a quiet life, 
and yet not a life quite shut out of the world, 
No one could say she was ‘‘ hiding.” 

‘*For you must not hide,” Bernard argued ; 
‘“we must not look as if we were ashamed of 
ourselves. And you must be somewhere where 
I can get at you—run down to see my child, of 
course, whenever it is practicable. «Still, you are 
best a little out of the way too, and not going 
much into society, for the thing is sure to ooze 
out.” 

“© How ?” 

“Oh, though my people pledged me to secrecy 
‘for the honor of the ‘family,’ I know what wom- 
en’s tongues are,” sid Bernard, bitterly. ‘‘ Still 
they dare not say or do much, seeing [ shall be 
Sir Bernard some time; and then— But how- 
ever things end, I had rather, whatever may be 
the curiosity of the world about you, that it was 
not gratified ; but that you lived a rather secluded 
life. It is best, especially considering how you 
stand with respect to my family.” : 

“*T comprehend you. Yes.” 

‘*Qh, Hannah, have I said any thing to wound 
you? But I am placed, as it were, between two 
fires. What can I do?” 

‘*Nothing. NorI. Fate is too much for us; 
we had better say good-by for atime. Give me 
the child and let me go.” 

And at the moment she felt as if she did not 
care where she went or what was done to her. 

It was all pain; nothing but pain. In her sad 
life all its natural delights seemed turned into 
bitterness. 

Bernard seized her hands—‘“‘ Tell me the whole 
truth. Tell me all that is in your mind about 
ine, or against me—which is it ?” 

Another minute and she might have said, not 
at all the tender words that a while ago she had 
meant to say, but others quite opposite—words 


tween her and the man she loved ; who after all 
was only looking upon their position with a 
man’s eyes— always harder and more worldly 
than a woman’s. 
But to save her the door opened, and there 
burst in, with a cry of delight, her Rosie—her 
‘*sunshiny child,” as she often called her. The 
little thing, who had been with her papa every 
day for the last week, climbed upon him in an 
ecstasy, then turned to Hannah. 
‘annie too, Tannie too! Papa and Tannie 
kiss Rosie. Both together!” 
It was going back to the old ways; childhood 
and age are alike in clinging to old ways and re- 
sisting the smallest change. 
‘* You see,” said Bernard, with a smile, ‘* Rosie 
herself insists upon things being as they used to 
be—as they ought to be. Rosie herself delights 
in us ‘ both together.’ ” 
Hannah said nothing; but, clasping her dar- 
ling, she laid her weight of secret pain upon the 
unconscious, childish bosom which was already 
the receptacle and the comfort of half her woes. 
‘**T will go any where, and do any thing that 
you and Lady Dunsmore think best, if I may only 
have Rosie with me. She'll come, I know ?” 
And Hannah curled round her fingers the soft 
little ring of silky hair—baby hair which had 
never been cut, and which netted in its dainty 
meshes ail her motherly heart. ‘‘ Who loves 
poor Tannie? Who's Tannie’s darling ?” 
‘* No—papa’s darling,” said the child, with a 
pretty waywardness, and then, relenting, came 
and laid her head in her aunt’s lap, repeating 
words which Hannah had forgotten ever having 
said to her, only she often murmured her soul 
out over the little crib at night ; and Rosie's ob- 
servation was growing so sharp, and her mem- 
ory so clear. ‘‘ No—papa’s darling; Tannie’s 
blessing!” ‘Then with a little silvery, mischiey- 
ous laugh, ‘‘ Blessed tild! Rosie blessed tild !” 
Ay, she was a blessed child. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
y E who are far removed from the scenes of 

desolation and suffering can have no ad- 
equate realization of the wide-spread ravages 
of the recent Western and Northwestern fires. 
Even the burning of Chicago, fearful as it was, 
seems overshadowed by the devastating forest 
and prairie conflagrations, which have swept 
away scores of villages, comparatively isolated, 
and far removed from easy channels of relief. 
Read this mournful list: Green Bay, Humboldt, 
Casco, Red River, Brussels, Rosiere, Robinson- 
ville, Thirty Deames, Glenmore, Hubbard’s Mill, 
Bersey Mill, New Franken, Oak Orchard, Coul- 
lard Bridge, Williamsonville, Menekaunee, Ma- 
rinette, Birch Creek, Union Town, Peshtego, 
The Sugar Bush, Messiere, Dyckesville, Abne- 
pee, Pierce, Kewaunee: nor are these by any 
means all the villages which in Wisconsin alone 
have been either wholly or in part destroyed 
by the Fire King. In Minnesota probably the 
area of destruction has been as great as in Wis- 
consin, and the destruction of houses and crops 
not less; in Michigan a vast section of country 
is laid in ruins. We know not whether the end 
is yet: reports come, as we write, of sweeping 
flames in Kansas. The mind is unable to take 
in the idea of hundreds, yes, thousands of miles 
of flaming field and forest, and turns away, fa- 
tigued, from the vast contemplation. 

Singling out one instance, the summary fate 
of Peshtego, Wisconsin, shows the swift strides 
of the deadly foe. On the evening of Sunday, 
October 8—Chicago’s fatal day—when the in- 
habitants of the peaceful village were just set- 
tling into repose, a rushing, roaring sound was 
heard in the distance. Like the mutterings of 
a storm it seemed, or the precursor of a fierce 
prairie wind. It grew louder, a deadly heat per- 
vaded the air, blazing particles were whirled 
along by the driving wind. The terror-stricken 
inhabitants awoke to the knowledge that a re- 
lentless fire was rushing toward their homes. 
The scene of horror that followed can not be 
imagined, certainly not described. The flames 
were all around; there was no place of refuge 
except in the river. Those who were near 
enough waded in until the water reached their 
necks. In a few moments the entire village 
was a blazing sheet of flame. Several hundred 
—the exact number can not yet be known—per- 
ished by fire and water. undreds more, in 
other places, met a like dreadful death; and suf- 
fering thousands, bereft of every thing, appeal 
from their desolated forest and prairie homes 
to the ready charity of a generous Christian 
public. 





Conflagrations become a part of the history 
ofa country. Among the records of numerous 
well-remembered and more extensive fires may 
be noticed the destruction of single buildings of 
great value. In 1836 the General Post-office 
and Patent-office at Washington were destroy- 
ed, with 10,000 valuable models and numerous 
papers of great worth. In 1851 the Congression- 
al Library, with 35,000 volumes and works of 
art, was burned. In 1846 the Theatre Royal in 
Quebec was consumed, and forty-seven per- 
sons perished. The establishment of Harper & 
Brothers was destroyed by fire in 1853; in 1854 
the Metropolitan Ha.. ‘nd the Lafarge House ; 
in 1858 the New York Crystal Palace; and the 
burning of the Academy of Music is fresh in the 
memories of all citizens. 





The first severe snow-storm of the season in 
Wyoming Territory interfered seriously with 
the trains on the Pacific Railroad. The snow 
was three and four feet deep in some places, and 
there was a delay of twelve hours. 





A correspondent of the London Times, who 
has passed through Mont Cenis Tunnel, says 
that, although the car windows were open, there 
was no perceptible difference between the air 
within and that without the tunnel, and no dis- 
comfort from steam or smoke. When the line 
is in full operation twenty minutes will be the 
average time allowed for the passage through 
the mountain—a distance of about eight miles. 





There have been times within the last four 
months when fearful crimes seemed so rife 





which might have placed an eternal barrier be- 


faith in mankind. Let them modify their bad 
opinion in view of the fact that in less than ten 
days the Christian world gave over $5,000,000 to 
the suffering poor of Chicago. 





The recent visit of President Grant and other 
distinguished public men to Bangor, Maine, was, 
as our readers are aware, to join in celebrating 
the cred of the European and North Amer- 
ican Railway. By this important national enter- 
prise Halifax and parts of the provinces are con- 
nected by rail with Bangor, Boston, New York, 
and the t railway centres of the country. 
When fully completed this railway is expected 
to be the means of reducing the time of passage 
—_ New York and London to six or seven 
ays. 





French and English authorities have quite re- 
cently renewed correspohdence on the subject 
of a tunnel under the English Channel. Its 
practicability is now generally admitted, and 
the physical difficulties of piercing through the 
chalk are believed to be comparatively slight. 
As the Mont Cenis Tunnel has been relieved 
from trouble about ventilation, no insuperable 
aa is apprehended on. that point. It is 
rumored that the work will be prosecuted by 
private enterprise. When that rough sea pas- 
sage between Dover and Calais is superseded, 
and a passenger can go from London to Paris 
without Le ears, the pleasures of Euro- 
pean travel will be greatly increased. 





Fires of vast extent have been raging among 
the mountains of California. 





The Chicago conflagration brought out the 
rhetoric of reporters. For example: ‘‘East- 
ward the fire journeyed with its fevered stride, 
eating like a withering canker through the vitals 
of the city.”” ‘The fire sacked with its crema- 
ting arms the corn-stored elevators.”? ‘* North- 
ward the hell-angel strode to the emporium of 
rich produce it was longing for. Now it hung 
around a bank, burst open its doors, shivered its 
windows, scorched through its roof, and toiled 
and burned its fiercest, till the great safe—ah, the 
safe!—had succumbed to its blasting, melting 
breath.’? Very likely the flames equaled the 
language in intensity ; certainly it is not strange 
that in the high excitement of the hour burning 
words should be uttered. 





The establishment of a continuous railway 
from London to Bombay is in contemplation by 
the British government. Existing lines of rail- 
way, and the Mont Cenis Tunnel to Trieste, will 
be used. Thence a line of railway is proposed 
through Austria, European and Asiatic Turkey, 
Persia, and Beloochistan to Kurachee, and so 
onward to Bombay. The total distance from 
London to Kurachee by such a route is 5311 
miles by rail, and twenty-eight miles —the 
Straits of Dover—by sea. Of course, if the 
projected tunnel is built under the Channel, 
“through”? carriages can be run. It is caleu- 
lated that the journey could be made in five 
days, sixteen hours, forty-six minutes. 





The burning of Chicago, on Sunday night and 
Monday, was followed by heavy rains on Tues- 
day. The fearful fires in Wisconsin, also, were 
mitigated by copious showers, which fell after 
a drought of more than two months. These 
events are regarded as strong confirmation of 
the famous theory that great fires always pro- 
duce heavy rains. Confirmation, however, is 
not exactly proof—the much-needed rain might 
have fallen if there had been no great fires. At 
least we hope that fires will not always be nec- 
essary to draw water from the clouds. 





The supposed “ Fasting Girl’ of Walton, En- 
gland, has been found to subsist on food, like 
other people. Her appetite, to be sure, is poor; 
so she eats but little. The rumor that she had 
fasted for sixteen months originated with the 
public. 





It was sad and touching to read in the Chica- 
go papers which were issued a day or two after 
the fire the inquiries made by friends for the 
missing. A mother who had lost her baby ; lit- 
tle children whose parents had disappeared ; 
men who, could find neither wife nor child; ba- 
bies with no mother to claim them; wives hus- 
bandless; and brothers and sisters seeking to 
find each other. These are but specimens from 
the columns headed, ‘‘ Persons Missing.”’ 





American history is rising in importance in 
the estimation of the learned. Cornell Univer- 
sity has a Professor of American History—but 
it is the only one of the three hundred and sixty- 
nine colleges in our country which has ventured 
to make such an innovation. 





There is a lady connected with the Boston 
Children’s Mission who, within a year, has made 
1561 visits to the poor, has trimmed 100 hats and 
bonnets, and cut out 551 garments. During the 
same time she has also made two journeys into 
another State, where she found homes for nine- 
teen destitute children. There is missionary 
work every where for the willing-hearted and 
ready-handed. 





Attention is already beginning to be directed 
to the total eclipse of the sun which will occur 
next December. The track of totality passes 
over parts of India, Ceylon, and Northern Aus- 
tralia. There are English government astrono- 
mers at Madras and Melbourne, and also an ex- 
cellent observatory ; consequently many useful 
observations will be made, even if England and 
America do not send out special expeditions. 





The old German Cemetery in Chicago was de- 
vastated by the fire. Many lots were inclosed 
by wooden fences, which were, of course, con- 
sumed, and stone tablets were overturned and 
blackened beyond hope of recognition. One 
large receiving vault, said to have contained at 
least twenty dead bodies, was utterly destroyed, 
with its contents. 


The faculty of Princeton College very proper- 
ly have resolved to suppress “hazing ;”’ and the 
alleged recent ‘‘ revolt’ arose from the suspen- 
sion of certain Sophomores for “‘ hazing”’ Fresh- 
men. The so-called revolters had no sympathy 


from the upper classes, and the whole affair was 





among us that many good people almost lost 


a failure to raise a sedition. The Nayal Academy 


es 
at Annapolis has just dismissed five youths for 
“hazing.” The example of Annapolis and 
Princeton may well be followed by all colleges, 
until this senseless, shameful practice is wholly 
abandoned. 





How many persons have ever attempted to 
make any such computation as did Sydney 
Smith? According to his own calculation he 
ate and drank between his tenth and seventieth 
 seag forty-four wagon loads more than was good 
or him. 





Experiments lately tried by skillful chemists 
establish the fact that certain articles, such as 
old wearing apparel, rags, and dried wood, are 
capable of generating spontaneous combustion. 
It is believed that numerous fires which have 
been thought the work of an incendiary origi- 
nated from a rag which had been used with ben- 
zine for cleaning garments, or by the heat gen- 
erated from articles of silk or cotton shut up in a 
close room. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Nice Breakrast Retisn.—Select ten or twelve me- 
dium-sized white potatoes, cook until done, drain them, 
and place on the stove with the lid off the saucepan 
until the moisture has evaporated. Shake the pan to 
prevent burning. Pare, mash, season, and add a little 
butter and hot milk, just as you do for table use. 
Make a parte of the mashed potatoes around the sides 
and bottom of a baking-dish; lay in slices of under- 
done meat until the dish is nearly full, pour gravy over, 
and, if wished, a little tomato or mushroom catsup ; 
cover with mashed potato, Bake in an oven about 
half an hour, and serve hot. 

Cream Sopa.—In a porcelain saucepan or small pre- 
serving-kettle put two quarts of water, three pounds 
of white sugar, and two and a half ounces of tartaric 
acid; place over the fire, and let it just come to a boil. 
Beat to a stiff froth the whites of three eggs, and add 
to the boiling water, etc. Let it boil just four minutes, 
stirring constantly ; strain, and when cold add one tea- 
spoonful of either lemon, pine-apple, or any flavoring 
essence that is desired ; bottle it tightly. When want- 
ed for use turn two table-spoonfuls of it into half a 
tumblerful of ice-water, and stir into it one-third of a 
tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda ; it foams very nice- 
ly, and is a very agreeable, refreshing beverage. 

To press Logerruzap.—Scald and scale it; cut it 
under the back leg large enough to admit the hand so 
as to draw it; wash clean, and sew up in a cloth, and 
put it on to boil, allowing two and a half hours, should 
it weigh six pounds; if the weight is greater it will 
take longer; turn often to prevent sticking to the 
bottom of the vessel. When done and cool, cut it in 
pieces, taking out all the bones. For the dressing allow 
to the six pounds weight before boiling eight hard- 
boiled eggs; separate the yolk and white, cutting the 
latter with the meut, and rubbing the yolk smoothly 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, one table-spoon- 
ful of flour; have boiling one pint of water, and into 
this stir the butter, flour, and egg that have been mix- 
ed, let it boil up once, and remove from the fire. It 
should be of the consistency of thick drawn butter. 
Place the meat in a pan, season to the taste with salt 
and pepper, and, if wished, a little mustard; add a 
small quantity of water, place over the fire, and stir it 
constantly until it is hot through; then add the drawn 
butter, and send to table as hot as can be. A tea-cup- 
ful of wine is a great improvement, but should not be 
added until] taken from the fire and ready for table. 
The water in which the turtle is boiled should be kept 
boiling all the time it is cooking, and more water 
should be boiling in another vessel to fill up with. 
Should there be eggs in the turtle, boil separately in a 
cloth, and put in whole with the meat when seasoned 
and it is put over the fire to heat for the dressing. 

Canamrrs(very nice).—Cream well together a quarter 
of a pound of chocolate, half a tea-cupful of butter, 
one tea-cupful of sugar, one tea-cupful of molasees ; 
add one tea-cupful of sweet cream, and boil twenty 
minutes, Grease tin plates well with butter, pour in 
the hot mixture until the proper thickness; wlien 
nearly cold, with a greased knife mark off into small 
equares, In summer they must be placed on ice to 
harden, and in cold weather in a cool, airy place. 

In preparing for a party one is often at a loss to 
know just how much to provide; imagining the outlay 
ia moderate, and you make your own purchases for 
fifty or sixty persons, the following will be found suf- 
ficient: Ten pounds of fruit cake, eight pounds of 
lady cake, four pounds of fine mixed cake, two pounds 
of kisses or trifles, three dozen of oranges (for decora- 
tion), eight quarts, or four forme, of ice-cream, two 
two-quart forms of water-ice, ten pounds of grapes, 
eight chickens for salad, ten quarts of oysters, three 
quarts of jelly; if lemonade is desired, six dozen lem- 
ons will be required. 

Rioz Lemon Pupprne.—Put on to boil one quart of 
milk, and when it simmers stir in four table-spoonfuls 
of rice flour that has been moistened in a little milk ; 
let it come to a boil, and remove from the fire; add one- 
quarter of a pound of butter, and when cool the yolks 
and beaten whites of four eggs, sugar to taste, and 
grated peel with the juice of two lemons having been 
added just before the eggs were put in; one wine- 
glassful of wine, put in the last thing, is also an im- 
provement. This quantity makes fou: puddings. 

Cinnamon JumBies.—Rub smoothly together one 
pound of butter, free from salt, aud one and a half 
pounds of flour; the yolks of eight eggs, juice and a 
very little of the grated rind of one lemon, one ounce 
of stick cinnamon, ground and sifted ; stir in one and 
a quarter pounds of sugar and the well-beaten whites 
of the eggs; roll out in sugar. 

Mary anp Bisovit.—In two quarts of flour mix well 
one small tea-spoonful of soda, one tea-spoonful of 
salt, and the same of cream of tartar; cut well through 
it half a tea-cupful of butter, and add enough cold wa- 
ter to make a very stiff dough; work with the hands 
long and well; roll quite thin, cut into biscuit, prick 
often with a fork, and bake well. 

Inpian Frarrrrs.—Pour boiling water over one 
quart of Indian meal, using enough water to moisten 
the meal well; when cool, add the yolks of four eggs, 
salt to taste, and a small quantity of flour; thin to the 
proper consistency with milk, and add the beaten 
whites. 

Murroy.—Select a plump, compact leg of mutton, 
take out the bone, and fill the cavity with a dressing 
made of bread crumbs, a very little thyme, salt, pep- 
per, and bits of butter; moisten with oyster juice, and 
add about half a pint of oysters to the quantity of 
dressing required for one leg of mutton. Sew it up 
and place in boiling water, having it completely im- 
mersed ; boil slowly half an hour; then place in a 
dripping-pan, pouring over the meat a little of the 





liquor, basting frequently with it, 
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LADIES’ WINTER WRAPPINGS, FIGS. 1-19. 


Fig. 1.—Casnwere Paterot.—[For 
Front see Fig. 18, Page 708. | 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
ent, No. XL, Figs. 59-63. 


Fig. 3.—PaLetror with Hoop. 
lor pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 25-81, 


Fig. 2,.—Mantie with VELVer TRIMMING AND BRAIDING. 
[For Front see Fig. 17, Page 708, ] 
For description see Supplement, 












Fig. 5.—PALETOT WITH 
For Trmuaiwe.—[Por 
Back see Fig. 12, 








lig. 4.—Tricot Beaver PALetor. 


[For Front see Fig. 18, Page 708. } Page 708. } 
For pattern and — see Sup- For description sec 
plement, No, IIL, Figs. 19-24. Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Biack CLotn Patetor.—[For Back see 
Fig. 15, Page 708.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—For-tixep Paveror. 
For pees and description 
gee Supplement, No. VIII., 

Figs. 41-45, 
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Vig. 6.—Pa.Leror wirtn Bows. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 32-36. 








Fig. 10. 
Crorn Paveror. 
" —([For Back see 

Fg. 9.—Patetor with Care.—[Fo: Fron: see Fig. 19, Page 708, Fig. 16, Page 708. ] 
{ For pattern and description see Supplement, No. iX., Figs. 46-52, Por description see Supplement. 


Fig. 11.—Ciotu PAvetot. 
[For Front see Fig. 14, Page 708. J 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
Pyement, No. X., . 53-58. 
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Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-8. 


Figs. 1 and 5.—Gray Feit Bonnet, bound 
with a bias strip of gray gros grain, and trimmed 
with wide black lace and a gray satin spray of 
blossoms with gray velvet leaves, to which a long 
drooping vine is joined in the back, and gray gros 
grain bows and. strings. Set a row of narrow 
gray blonde along the outer edge on the inside 
of the bonnet. 

Figs. 2 and 7.—Btack Vutver Boynet, 
trimmed with velvet bows and black lace, a barbe 
of which falls over the chignon. A trailing spray 
of wild roses is set on the left side of the bonnet 
and twined with the lace barbe. Tulle and lace 
strings. 

Figs. 3 and 6.—Manroon Vetiver Bonnet. 
Bows and strings of velvet ribbon of the same 
color. A maroon ostrich feather and a poppy 
complete the trimming. A puffing of white silk 
illusion is set inside of the bonnet along the edge. 

Figs. 4 and: 8.—Dark GREEN Fett Bonnet. 
The front of the bonnet is trimmed with a side- 
pleated strip of velvet, edged with a narrow ruffle 
of the same material, on which are set two up- 
right rows of black lace.. On the left side of the 
bonnet is a velvet bow, and on the right side an 














‘The walls of Pompeii give us, by almost a mir- 


‘acle, certain knowledge of an art which may be 


said to have been known to us only by tradition. 
From the perishable nature of painting, even in 
fresco, its most durable form, the world could 
never have hoped to possess a single specimen 
of the pictorial art of the Greeks and Romans 
but for the singular chatice (or design) by which 
they have been preserved. The value of the 
specimens already rescued is more than their ar- 
tistic character. Not being portable, they were 
executed on the spot, and for the most part by 
local artists. Pompeii was but a third-rate city ; 
it had nearly been destroyed by an earthquake 
tc years previous to its entombment, and the 
most of its frescoes must have been painted dur- 
ing that period of restoration, _What we now 
possess can not, therefore, be considered as more 
than the ordinary art of the age; but it is none 
the less a basis of clear knowledge in regard to 
modes of. pajnting, treatment of subjects, and 
skill in the‘various technicalities of the art. 
Many fine pictures must have been lost by the 
action of the weather since the first private dwell- 
ings of Pompeii were opened. Others have been 
greatly damaged by neglect, while, incredible as 
it may seem, some were wantonly destroyed, iu 


olive spray and Fig. 1.—Paetot For CHILD FROM 
a scarf of illu- 3 To 5 Years OLD.—FRront. 

sion and lace, 
which falls over 





Fig. 2.—PaLetor ror CHiILp FROM 
3 To 5 YEARS oLpD.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 69-72. 


former years, be- 
cause it was difli- 
cult or expensive 
to detach them 






MantLe ror Girt FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 




































For description see Supplement. 
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tig. 5,—Frame or Fre. 1. 






Fig. 6.—FRaME oF Fic. °. 


the back. Wide 
strips of illusion, edged with lace, and caught together with a 
scarf pin, serve for strings. 


THE LATER REVELATIONS OF POMPEII. 


"F\HE Bourbons have already been engaged for more’ 

than a hundred years, with long intervals of neg- 
Boers lect, in the disinterment of ‘ 
Pompeii, and not more than 
two-fifths of the city have yet 
been laid bare. The first ex- 
cavations were not only so rude- 
ly made that many slight and 
delicate articles were lost, but 
much else was either disfigured 
or stolen, from the carelessness 
with which the ruins were 
guarded. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years they 
have been so conducted 
as to destroy the least pos- 
sible, and preserve the 
most possible. The Ital- 
ian government can af- 
ford but ‘sixty thousand 
francs a year (which, how- 
ever, is very much more 
than the Bourbons ex- 
pended) for the work, so 
that only from thirty to forty laborers can be steadily em- 
ployed; but if the excavations advance slowly, they advance 
regularly, and save what they reveal. ‘The ashes are now re- 
moved in horizontal sections, beginning at the top, and the 
walls can thus be strengthened as they are laid bare, preserving 
not only, in many 
cases, the arrange- 
ment of the upper 
chambers, 
what is of much 
more importance— 
the frescoes which 
adorned the rooms 
below. How many 


but— 


destroyed, or lost 
by exposure to the 
weather we can only conjecture. Those which remain | generally that which is now distinguished as ‘‘ Pom- 
form a collection unique of its kind in the world, and ii 
of inestimable value for the insight which it gives us 
into ancient pictorial art. 


Fig. 2.—Vertver Bonner.—[See Fig. 7.] 
































of these latter detail. Its chief 
treasures have been F i Alii Pee a an characteristic is 
stolen, wantonly UR-LINED MANTLE FOR ELDERLY LADY. the employment 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 38-40. 


irregular panels, 








Fies. 1-8. —LADIES’ WINTER BONNETS. 


from the walls! 
At present, every picture of value which is unearthed is carefully 
sawed from the walls, secured in a solid frame, and transported to 
the National Museum (formerly the Museo Bourbonico) 
at Naples... It is. singular that Pompeii itself should 
not only have given the hint, but also the method, of 
transferring and preserving frescoes. In the Temple 
of Venus, adjoining the chief Forum of the city, there 
| is still a picture to be seen in one of the chambers oc- 
cupied by the priests—a fresco 
representing Bacchus pouring a 
goblet of wine over his panther, 
while he leans upon the shoul- 
der of Silenus, who plays the 
lyre. A close inspection of this 
picture revealed the fact that it 
had been transferred from a for- 
aner building, and was fastened in 
its place by iron clamps ; 
and, further, that in mak- 
ing the transfer a space 
was left for the circula- 
tion of air at its back, in 
order to preserve it from 
possible injury 
damp. The Pompeiian 
paintings are now ar- 
ranged in the same man- 
ner on the walls of the 
Museum at Naples. 
The pictures on these 
walls, including the decorative arabesques, and those which have 
been allowed to remain in situ, in the houses of Pompeii, will 
number nearly, if not quite, a thousand. In Naples they form a 
marvelous gallery of antique painting, which has not, and can 
not have, its like in the world, 

The decorative 
painting of Pom- 
peii has been so 
extensively copied 
that its colors and 
its forms are now 
tolerably 
known, and I need 
not describe it in 


from 


well 


of a broad, warm 
field of color— 


peiian red”—with very gracefully and delicately drawn 
ornaments of vines, birds, and scroll-work, disposed in 
The object seems to have been, first, 





Fig. 3.—Vutvet Bonnet.—[See Fig. 6.] 








For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 7.—FRame or Fie. 2. 


MANTLE FoR GIRL FROM 8 TO 10 YEAKS OLD, 


Fig. 8.—FRAME 
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to cheer by the breadth and warmth of the 
ground-color, and then to pleasantly occupy the 
fancy with light, easily untangled labyrinths of 
form. Nothing could be better adapted for do- 
mestic architecture, and the wonder is that, 
having once been so generally employed, it was 
ever lost. 

The department of still-life is most amply il- 
lustrated. Fish, birds, game, fruit, and even 
drinking vessels were the usual fresco decora- 
tions of dining-rooms, of eating-houses, and even 
in somé cases of the kitchen itself. Landscapes, 
especially in combination with architecture, or 
as backgrounds to inferior figure-pieces, are also 
frequent. Genre pictures, the existence of which 
denotes a certain amount of development and 
taste, are by no means rare. Of portraits, there 
are few, if any, which profess to have that ex- 
clusive character; but there are many faces and 
figures which betray an individuality that could 
only have been derived from living models. Re- 
ligious and mythical subjects are the most nu- 
merous, and represent the highest skill; repe- 
titions of the same subjects enable us to deter- 
mine how far their treatment was in accordance 
with conventional or traditional ideas (like that 
of saints and Holy Families in the Italian 
schools), and in what particular the individual- 
ity of the artist expressed itself. This, the 
highest field of painting, is, of course, the most 
interesting and important. Here we find the 
finest works, whether original or copies of older 
pictures, 

One fact is worthy of notice. In hundreds of 
pictures, a single example of disagreeable, inhar- 
monious color can scarcely be found. The in- 
stinct of the ancients, never equaled since their 
time in regard to form, appears to have been 
fully as true and delicate in regard to color. The 
common workman dealt in ruder effects, and was 
generally ignorant of the management of half- 
tints, which is so charming in the best pictures ; 
but if he never triumphed, at least he never of- 
fended. 

Our modern life is very barren of grace and 
beauty when contrasted with that of Pompeii, 
where the vulgarest wine-shop and the poorest 
abode of the mechanic had their ornamental fres- 
coes. Here, too, is another remarkable evidence 
of the skill of the cheapest workman. Where 
the paintings are simple patterns or arabesque 
borders, they were never executed by means of 
cut-out models laid upon the plaster and painted 
through, but with the ‘‘ free hand.” ‘The work- 
man had a ruler and compass, but no more; and 
the slight differences in the repetition of the 
same forms in a border attest his dexterity even 
more than his want of it. . 

Painting and sculpture were necessities of all 
domestic or public life in Pompeii. Diomed, 
Marcus Lucretius, and Cornelius Rufus had their 
mosaic pavements, their marble and bronze stat- 
ues, their grottoes of shells, and their illustra- 
tions of Homer; but the fuller and soap-boiler 
had also their terra-cotta heroes and deities, and 
the pictures of their profession on their walls. 
In the wine-shop and the eating-house the guests 
sat under panels of still-life which, no doubt, 
made their mouths water. It is as difficult to 
find an undecorated wall in Pompeii as to find 
one tastefully decorated in London. The town 
must have been a grand panorama of art, and ev- 
ery street, or arch, or atrium, or peristyle a har- 
monious picture. What, then, must have been 
Baiz, and Capua, and the one supreme Rome? 











TRIMMED DRESSES. 


NE morning, not many months ago, my 
niece, Mary Flamston, came to make her 
usual daily call, and brought, as was her custom, 
her two little children to receive kisses and sugar- 
plums from their affectionate auntie. \ heard 
their voices the moment my hall door opened, 
and while their raffles and bead trimmings rat- 
tled against the balusters as they ascended to my 
sitting-room, I concluded to speak to Mary at 
once on a subject which had long troubled my 
peace of mind. She and her sister Kate had, be- 
fore their several marriages, lived in my house, 
and been educated and provided for as daugh- 
ters; therefore they were assured of my affection, 
and whatever I might say to them was certain to 
be received in a spirit of kindness. 

When my niéce entered the room, however, 
she and her lovely children looking like exotics 
just picked in a forcing-house, I had not the 
heart to say at once what I intended, and our 
conversation fell into the ordinary channels. 

** How is Fred?” said I at last, after a few 
moments of chitchat. ‘‘I met him yesterday 
going down to his business, and I can’t say that 
he looks as flourishing as you do, Mary. The 
color that blooms perennially on your cheeks 
seems to have faded altogether from his. I wish 
he had as healthy a look as when he was a light- 
hearted young bachelor.” 

‘*T am sure I wish he had,” said Mary, so- 
bering down instantly; ‘‘but it’s not my fault, 
aunt, that he hasn’t. All day long working away 
in that gloomy old counting-house! it is enough 
to use up any man sooner or later. I wish to 
goodness he would take more care of himself!” 

‘** What does he work so hard for?” said I, in 
reply. ‘* When you married him, five years ago, 
you said you could manage on a much smaller 
income than he has now, and I am sure he never 
looked delicate then.” 

** Well, auntie, you know expenses increase 
so, and even now, though we live so plainly, and 
never entertain, Fred says he hardly puts by any 
thing. You see, children are so very expensive.” 

‘That is as they are brought up,” said I, 
coming back to my original intention in this in- 
terview ; ‘‘and I must say, Mary, that I think 
money spent in the adornment of children is al- 
together thrown away. You and Kate were 
brought up without fluted flounces, embroidered 





petticoats, or French nurses, and I never met 
more healthy, happy, or pretty children in my 


e. 

Mary blushed a little, and surveyed with com- 
placency her two little daughters, who, arrayed 
in spotless white from crown to heel, were 
monuments of the seamstress’s and laundress’s 
skill. 

‘¢ Well, you know it is the fashion now ; every 
body does it; and, besides, Fred likes us all to be 
well and becomingly dressed.” 

“So do I, my dear, but overdress is not be- 
coming to any one; and if it is the fashion, that 
is no reason why one should go beyond one’s 
means to follow it.” 

““T don’t go beyond our means, auntie,” said 
Mary, looking a little hurt; ‘‘ you know you 
never let us run in debt for any thing; and Fred 
pays my bills whenever they are presented ; and 
they are not half so big as Kate’s, either,” she 
added, with a sigh. ‘* Now she dresses beauti- 
fully.” 

i a Well, my dear, Kate has married a very rich 
man, who can afford to indulge her; but you mar- 
ried for love, and expected to economize. Now, 
begging your pardon, I think, for your income, 
you dress more than Kate—certainly more ex- 

nsively.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Sara! and Kate has just bought a 


‘thousand-dollar camel’s-hair, and my very hand- 


somest did not cost more than two hundred and 
fifty !” 

**No matter; it is fine enough for any lady to 
wear; and your husband denied himself his trip 
to the Adirondacks to purchase it. You ought 
to be perfectly contented.” 

‘So I am, certainly; and I wouldn’t have 
Kate’s husband in place of my Fred for all her 
India shawls, of course; but, you see, it makes 
my things look so plain!” 

I now took a survey of my niece's dress, and 
beheld a new gray poplin, trimmed with an im- 
mense number of folds, buttons, gimps, beads, 
and fringes. I counted out aloud five different 
kinds of adornment on the several parts of her 
walking suit. She is an amiable woman, and 
though she looked annoyed, she only laughed 
when I ended my scrutiny. 

‘¢ Kate has no handsomer walking dress than 
this, I am certain; and I should be sorry to see 
her wear one more trimmed. ‘The original fabric 
is hardly discernible.” 

‘* Well, trimming is every thing to a dress 
nowadays ; and as I got it of Kate's dress-maker, 
I expect she will let me down easy as to the price. 
I am going to pay for it this morning.” 

‘¢Then you may, make up your mind to be 
mulcted a hundred dollars at least. Kate never 
gets off for less than that, she informed me, for 
a handsome, fully trimmed dress.” 

“*It is a good deal to pay, auntie; but look 
at the fit of it; and, besides, it hangs like a real 
French dress behind. That is the beauty of 
Madame Plissé’s cut. I had to have this one, 
whatever it might cost, and Fred said I was not 
to fret about the price.” 

‘¢ Exactly so; and he will only work the hard- 
er, and have a few more headaches to make up 
the difference between this and a dress made at 
home at one-tenth of the price.” 

‘*T hate dresses made at home, they look so 
dowdy,” said Mary, with a slight toss of her 
head; ‘‘ we've got the money to enjoy ourselves, 
and why should I not have what I want?” 

‘*Simply because this money is bought with 
the health and life of your husband. When he 
married you you had nothing of your own what- 
ever, and you laughed at me when I told you 
that you would not be able to have a great many 
things you were accustomed to. You had made 
up your mind to every sacrifice for Fred’s sake. 
But look at itnow. Fred has succeeded wonder- 
fully in his business, and is making a large 
yearly income; but he has no time for rest or 
recreation, and his health is evidently suffering. 
What if he can manage to pay for all those 
things! It is wearing him out, and making 
him an old man before his time. Are you will- 
ing to give this price for your luxury? Look, 
now, at Emma and Lulu’s dresses,” I continued, 
waxing eloquent; ‘‘they are embroidered, they 
are fluted and ruffled, at an immense expense of 
labor and trouble, which will have to be paid for 
by some one; their sashes alone cost five dollars 
apiece, I am sure; and what does it all amount 
to? Somebody says, ‘ How beautifully Mrs. 
Flamston dresses her children!’ and that is the 
whole of it.” 

‘*You don’t want the children to go like little 
beggars?” said Mary, looking tearfully at her 
befrilled darlings, who were inspecting their blue 
kid shoes with immense satisfaction. 

‘No; noris that necessary. It is only against 
the luxury of dress that I am inveighing. It is 
not the love of the comfortable and substantial 
that ruins Americans; it is the insidious taste 
that is creeping over us for finery, for decoration, 
and useless adornment. The icing on our cake 
is a perfect wonder of sugar architecture, and 
it is only when we cut the eatable itself that we 
find it often made with bad eggs, unstoned rai- 
sins, and second-class flour. Pardon this home- 
ly simile; but women are no wiser or cleverer 
for trimmed dresses—only vainer and more ea- 
ger for admiration.” 

‘* Every body don’t dress,” said Mary at last, 
after a silence of some minutes. ‘‘ There is my 
neighbor Mrs. Brown; she wears her clothes for 
ever and ever, and people say she is stingy. I 
don’t believe she ever had a flounce to a dress in 
her life.” 

Then,” said I, ‘‘ she must be the one woman 
I saw out in my morning walk to-day who wore 
a plain skirt. I noticed, to my disgust, that 
even the girls carrying their work back to the 
sewing-machine shops had paltry attempts at 
that sort of finery, spending their hardly earned 
money in common gimps and fringes, so as to 
imitate the richer class. I admire Mrs. Brown, 





who has strength of mind enough to resist the 
universal tendency, and go on her way independ- 
ent of criticism. I do not believe she is miserly ; 
her husband is somewhat richer than Fred, to be 
sure, but see how well her children are educated ! 
She has no French bonnes, I admit, at enormous 
wages, with a bad accent and worse morals, to 
ruin them before they are out of the nursery, but 
they are admirably taught and thoroughly cared 
for in every way. Then Mrs. Brown gives large- 
ly to charities ; that you will admit to be impos- 
sible with rich dressing and a moderate income 
in this expensive city. I happen to know that 
she denies herself to a great extent, so that 
neither her husband nor her children nor her 
outside duties shall suffer by her. We belong to 
the same charitable society, and Mrs. Brown, in 
a plain dress, is always the first to head the list 
for any needed subscription.” 

Mary rose, evidently much impressed by what 
I had said, and stood a few moments reflecting. 

“*T believe you are right about those dirty 
French nurses,” she said, with a sigh. ‘‘ Sophie, 
whom I thought a miracle of fidelity, has turned 
out a regular thief. She has taken my gold 
thimble, and my initial note-paper ; and she goes 
to-day, to the delight of the whole family.” 

‘*¢ And do be more careful of Fred,” I said, as 
I kissed her for good-by ;_‘* I know you love him 
dearly, but spare him as much as you can. His 
youth is passed in toiling for you and the chil- 
dren; let him feel that he is getting ahead, and 
that his blood and brains are not exhausted to 
increase the hoards of Madame Plissé. I should 
like to go out as a missionary to proclaim against 
the wicked luxury of the age; but I can do lit- 
tle, though I begin with my nearest and dearest 
at home.” 

I saw nothing of Mary for some days, but I 
heard afterward from Kate that her bill had been 
double what she expected, and this, with the 
unlooked-for character of my remarks, kept her 
away from my quiet habitation longer than any 
thing else had ever done. However, I did not 
regret what I had said. The pale, pleasant face 
of Fred Flamston met me so frequently in my 
dreams that it haunted my waking moments, 
and I longed to impress his wife with the fore- 
bodings that arose ever in my mind. It was to 
Kate that I told all my fears, but she was more 
giddy than her sister, and while kissing away 
some briny drops that fell below my spectacles, 
she laughed at me for a croaker, and said that 
my fears would never be realized. 

** And Molly looks sweetly when she is well- 
dressed,” said the light-hearted young woman ; 
‘‘and who would not wish to see her so? Not 
I, surely.” 

‘* You ought not to wish her to dress any bet- 
ter than she can easily afford without strain on 
her husband’s health. You, my dear Kate, 
would be doing a good action if you set her the 
example of simplicity, for it is your elegant ward- 
robe that is constantly a model for imitation in 
her eyes. Can not you make that sacrifice to 
sisterly affection? This constant talk, too, about 
new trimmings, the discussion of other people's 
jewels and cashmeres, this comparing of laces, 
is a lowering of the tone of conversation, and 
perfectly disgusting to sensible people. You and 
Mary never indulged in such themes when you 
lived in this quiet little home with me.” 

‘* No, dear auntie ; but every thing is changed 
now. My husband is thirty years older than I, 
and we have no children. I dress to amuse my- 
self and kill time.” 

“Yes, and kill other people’s husbands, who 
are not as rich as your own! I think Fred 
needs a journey to Europe most cruelly. If 
Mary had been economical he would now be able 
to give up his business, at least until he recov- 
ered his usual health. If I were a young man 
entering life I would never marry any woman 
who was fond of dress, or who was incapable of 
practicing prudence or self-denial—no, not if she 
was as beautiful as Aphrodite herself.” 

‘* Fortunately for us, the men are not so wise,” 
said Kate, laughing; ‘‘and as to Fred, we shall 
live to see him a fat old gentleman, with one of 
the largest bank accounts in the city!” 

As if to prove the fallacy of this pleasant 
prophecy, a note was handed in from Mary, tell- 
ing me that Mr. Flamston had been ill all night, 
and was so much worse this morning that my 
immediate presence was necessary. 

Kate and I, shocked by the painful news, lost 
no time in hurrying to Mary’s house, finding a 
mournful confirmation of my forebodings in the 
sight of two doctors’ gigs at the door. 

The family physician met me in the hall, and 
at my request turned back to give me his opin- 
ion of the case. 

‘*It is a very sudden thing, certainly, to all 
outward appearance,” he said; ‘* but he has not 
been really well for more than a year. I met 
him only a month ago, and advised him to give 
up business, at least for some time, and try 
perfect rest; but he said it was impossible, he 
could not afford to be idle even for a day; and 
you see the consequences. His brain is over- 
worked, and he may not now have strength to 
rally from the attack ; but, humanly speaking, it 
might all have been averted.” 

**You think he may die, then?” said I, my 
heart sinking with the words that so truly echoed 
all my sad presentiments. 

‘**T hope not, but his case is critical. It is a 
very hard blow to his wife, who is utterly unpre- 
pared, ; I never saw a more broken-hearted 
woman.” 

This was all the comfort I got. Fred became 
rapidly worse, and a few days more saw the end 
of that short life which he had spent in laboring 
for ‘‘ the meat which perisheth,” and the fading 
vanities of a faithless world. 

Bitterly did my poor Mary lament her short- 
sightedness and folly; and although to society her 
husband’s illness bore the name of a bilious fever, 
and the old family doctor called it a decided 
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case of ‘‘typhus mitior,” Mary and I are con- 
— that his death was the result of trimmed 
resses. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CorrEsPponpenr. } 


ie is time to reconcile the contradictory state- 
ments which are put forth at this moment 
concerning the state of affairsin Paris. ‘* Noth- 
ing has changed,” say some; “‘ this race is in- 
corrigible. There is still the same luxury, the 
same expense, and the same extravagance ; the 
greatest calamities that could befall a nation 
have made no impression on these reckless 
Frenchmen, who learn nothing and forget noth- 
ing.” Others—that is, the ardent and impatient 
reformers, who confound their wishes with the 
reality, and expect to see their hopes take form 
at once, without considering how indispensable 
is time for all human works—say, ‘‘See what a 
change has taken placealready! Formerly wool- 
en stuffs were never seen; now nothing else is 
worn: the ladies who used to drag after them 
long dresses of satin and velvet, covered with 
costly lace, appear now in simple dresses made 
in the plainest style. The reformation that has 
been wrought in dress will soon be found in the 
government; for the disorders in the latter are 
always caused by the follies of the former.” 

So speak the two antagonistic schools, the 
pessimists and the optimists, and both are alike 
right and alike wrong. An artistic people like our 
own, a nation civilized to refinement in a coun- 
try rich enough to support the most costly tri- 
umphs as well as the most terrible reverses, can 
not pass without a struggle from the luxury of 
the Lower Empire to Spartan simplicity. Ele- 
ganice will always remain a want, a necessity, an 
unconscious manifestation even of its nature to 
this race devoted to grace ; but luxury proper— 
that luxury which was considered indispensable 
even when there was no means of paying for it ; 
that luxury which made its way into all house- 
holds, to become there the corroding canker of 
fortune and conscience; that luxury, without dis- 
appearing at once, and without being destined 
indeed to vanish wholly—from the rule is becom- 
ing the exception. This is the truth on a subject 
which is important not alone to cosmopolitan 
frivolity, but also to the future of France. 

The Parisians have discovered this year what 
they knew in olden times; namely, that there is 
nothing more dressy than woolen fabrics, or that 
drapes more gracefully and makes finer folds; 
consequently their little feet, always so delicious- 
ly chaussée, trip along the pavement peeping co- 
quettishly from short suits of cashmere, cloth, or 
poplin de laine. 

Black has become a uniform, and a person al- 
most feels it necessary to apologize for being 
seen in any other color. Nevertheless, for this 
very reason, certain fastidious persons dissent 
from this monotony, and wear very dark blue- 
black cloth suits over a black silk skirt trimmed 
with flounces. A very pretty suit of this kind is 
composed of a skirt of dead-listre black taffetas 
with an over-skirt of blue-black cloth. The bot- 
tom of the latter is cut in large scallops, which 
are bound with a broad strip of black gros grain, 
wide enough to extend a considerable distance 
above the edge. ‘The waist, of the same mate- 
rial as the over-skirt, has deep basques, scalloped 
and bound with gros grain. Over the waist is 
worn a cape of the same cloth, likewise scalloped 
and bound, and extending just below the elbow. 
The same style is made up in bronze green, 
brown, and cendres de Paris gray cloth, but al- 
ways with a black silk skirt. 

. The reaction against suits is felt most of all 
among the ancient nobility, designated in Paris 
by the name of the Faubourg Saint Germain. 
There are seen demi-trained dresses of superb 
fabrics, but without trimming, over which are 
worn rich India shawls in the olden fashion; 
but this style must be limited of necessity, anc 
it remains to be seen whether it will be accepted. 

The most elegant and richest woolen.suits are 
composed of an over-skirt and waist of cashmere, 
entirely covered with embroidery of soutache of 
the same color as the cashmere; these are worn 
over a silk skirt of the same shade as the cash- 
mere, trimmed with silk fringe to match the 
soutache, : 

The most sumptuous visiting costumes consist 
of a satin skirt, trimmed with a velvet flounce of 
the same color from ten to twelve inches wide, 
surmounted by three rather wide bias folds, the 
middle one of which is velvet, and the other two 
satin. Over this skirt is worn a polonaise of 
the same velvet as the flounce. The skirt of 
the polonaise is draped three times horizontally 
from the waist. Polonaises are made of any 
fabric—cashmere, cloth, etc. 

We also see wrappings lined with cloth or 
with silk of a bright color; for instance, black 
lined with blue, violet, deep purple, or cherry. 
Revers of the collar and cuffs, and sometimes at 
the bottom, show the lining. The most origi- 
nal of these wrappings is a dark brown velveteen, 
lined with light orange. cloth, and corded with 
white. ‘This combination of three tints is very 
effective. 

Almost all the new bonnets have capes and 
fronts; but they are not worn, like the bonnets 
of olden times, on the back of the head, but are 
set on the chignon, to which the cape is forced 
to conform, while the front is perched on the 
Certain bonnets, which look rather 
like opera head-dresses, are made of colored 
tulle, embroidered by hand with floss silk of the 
same shade. Others call to mind the Maintenon 
head-dress ; they are composed of a large ruche 
of black lace, set upright in such a manner as to 
form a kind of diadem, and, of course, trimmed 
with bows and satin flowers. ‘This kind of flow- 
ers is very much in favor; flowers and foliage 
ofall sorts are made of satin, with shaded petals ; 
these flowers are thought graver and more sub- 
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stantial than the muslin flowers, which are so 
easily crumpled. : 

Evening dresses borrow their degree of ele- 
gance rather from the trimmings than the fabric 
employed; for instance, dresses are trimmed 
with ruches and flounces of tulle of the same 
color as the dress: that is, gray, lilac, or even 
black ; bluish-gray is still very much in fashion, 
although it is neither pretty nor becoming, for 
there are very few colors that do not suffer from 
its proximity. Elegant mantles are being made 
for opera cloaks of white, gray, blue, and pink 
cashmere, embroidered with gold and silver; 
black soutache is often interlaced with this em- 
broidery to preserve it from insipidity. 

Young girls wear mixed toilettes, brightened 
by the assemblage of colors without being costly; 
for instance, a skirt of light green and white 
striped foulard is worn with a bright pink basque- 
waist, edged all round with a pinked ruche of 
pink silk;. or the same pink waist with a blue 
and white or white skirt of linos or cashmere. 

Paris is peopled anew, and its foreign popula- 
tion has also returned; we see, however, more 
English than Americans. As to the Germans, 
it being their habit to meditate and not to spend, 
their total disappearance has little effect on the 
trade of Paris, which has more orders than it 
can fill. For instance, the receipts of one store, 
the Magasin du Louvre, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand dollars more last month than in the corre- 
sponding month in the previous year. The night- 
ly receipts of the theatres are larger than ever 
before: to cite only the Comédie Frangaise, 
*¢ Adrienne Lecouvreur’” is yielding fourteen hun- 
dred dollars nightly; but the play is a great 
favorite, and is admirably represented by Mes- 
demoiselles Favart and Plessy. The Orleans 
princes and princesses visit the theatres frequent- 
ly, and are always welcomed with an enthusiasm 
in which there seems mingled a feeling of remorse 
that the personages of the Lower Empire should 
ever have been placed above men and women of 
their pure lives. It is already known that they 
will live in Paris next winter, and that their hos- 
pitable doors will be open, if not to the songs of 
‘Theresa, at least to classic music; if not to witty 
doggerel, at least to true poetry ; if not to operas 
bonffes, at least to healthy literature; if not to 
half-nude women, at least to all that is lofty and 
honorable in both hemispheres. How refreshing 
will be the contrast with the last twenty years! 

EMMELINE RayMonD. 





RICARDO’S BENEFIT. 


* ICARDO, THE CHAMPION ATHLETE OF 

EUROPE, IN HIS WONDER-INSPIRING EVO- 
LuTIONS. R1IcaRDO, THE UNEQUALED ACROBAT, 
IN HIS MARVELOUS, UNRIVALED PERFORMANCE 
ON THE VIBRATING WIRE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE INFIRMARY OF THIS TOWN.” 

I read the glaring letters rather more thought- 
fully than I would have cared to confess, but my 
eyes rested longest on the one large red line in 
the centre of the long poster : 


“NINETTE, THE EQUESTRIAN QUEEN.” 


Did Ninette, the star of the Royal Cirque 
d'Afrique, ever stop, as I did, to read the words 
that were so familiar? Did she ever feel, as I 
did, a thrill of pride at seeing our two names the 
chief attractions in the list? Did she ever feel, 
as I did, that we two, who were connected so 
closely— 

“¢ Signor Ricardo,” cried a gay, clear voice be- 
hind me, “does it feel like looking at yourself 
in a glass ?” 

I-turned quickly to Ninette, the gladness of 
my heart shining in my eyes as I met hers. And 
well might my heart and eyes be glad to see 
Ninette. Ah! so plainly can I recall, as I write 
of her, the little figure beside which I walked so 
happily that day—that day, for the last time. 
The slight, small, supple form, whose every 
movement had a free, light grace which was like 
the unconscious grace of a little child. The 
bright, small face whose white skin never need- 
ed powder, and whose pink cheeks never needed 
paint. ‘The big, blue, restless eyes, and the short 
fair curls which lay flat on the low white fore- 
head. With the brilliant look of perfect health 
on her face—with the arch glance in her merry, 
mischievous eyes—with the tasteful, picturesque 
dress which she always chose, Ninette was a 
picture to gladden any heart indeed. 

“*T see it is a grand new programme on pur- 
pose for to-night’s performance,” I said, as we 
walked on; ‘‘and I see, too, that I am intended 
to eclipse you all.” 

‘¢Or rather to eclipse yourself, Ricardo. You 
surely can not imagine it would be possible for 
you to eclipse the Equestrian Queen ?” 

As Ninette spoke we passed a high wall on 
which blazed a huge colored picture represent- 
ing a girl in an unnatural costume, standing in 
an unnatural position on the neck of a most un- 
natural horse. I turned away my eyes, for this 
was supposed to be Ninette. 

‘* What a look of repugnance, Ricardo!” she 
said, with her young, musical laugh. ‘* Don’t 
you think it like me?” 

“*As much like you,” I answered, ‘‘as the 
bare, sanded circus ring is like a sunlit meadow 
of sweet flowers.” 

Looking at her as I spoke, I saw the color 
mount in her soft, bright cheeks. Not for a mo- 
ment did I imagine that my words had called it 
there, and looking for the cause, I noticed that a 
gentleman who met us had raised his hat to 
Ninette with a long look of admiration. And 


prc I walked on beside her still more thought- 
y. 

‘*You seem very cross, Ricardo,” said Ninette, 
presently, glancing coquettishly into my face; 
‘*T mean crosser even than usual.” 

““Who was that gentleman, Ma.:moiselle 


‘*1’m not quite sure about his name,” she an- 
swered, with cool slowness. ‘‘He is a captain 
in the militia here, and he admires the Eques- 
trian Queen immensely.” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

‘¢Yes; he admires me very much indeed,” 
she continued, carelessly ; ‘‘so he comes to every 
performance.” 

“It is well, Ninette, that you win admira- 
tion,” I said, with quiet coldness; ‘‘ you love it 
so dearly.” 

‘¢‘Don’t be grand, Ricardo,” she laughed, sau- 
cily; ‘just because you do not win it—nor love 
it dearly. Why, of course I love admiration. 
Stars always do.” 

“Do they?” I said, my eyes full of it as I 
turned to read her brilliant face. 

‘The sort of admiration I like,” answered 
Ninette, with complacency, ‘‘is Captain—oh, 
what shall I call him?—Captain Attendant’s ; 
it has a charming halo of mystery and romance 
about it. And the sort of admiration I don’t 
care at all for is that I win from our own com- 
pany: your own, Ricardo, for instance, wearies 
me beyond all words.” 

**You tell me this very often,” I said, speak- 
ing unsteadily; ‘‘but I can not help its being 
yours through all.” 

“Why don’t you give it to Josephine?” in- 
quired Ninette, with nonchalance, ‘‘or to one 
of the other girls ?” 

‘*Such an idea is simply ridiculous,” I an- 
swered, in passionate scorn. ‘‘My love was 
won from me before either you or I could pre- 
vent it; now it must be yours forever. You 
know this through all your treatment of me. 
Whether you are kind in this treatment, your 
own heart may tell you.” 

‘‘Thank you, signor; but my own heart is 
very comfortable. I will not disturb it by un- 
necessary questioning. I wish you were as com- 
fortable, for your own sake. How are you to 
get through your marvelous and unrivaled per- 
formance on the vibrating wire, 0 Champion 
Athlete, if you make yourself uneasy over tri- 
fles? Remember what is expected of you to- 
night. Monsieur says” (we always spoke of the 
manager as monsieur) ‘‘ that every seat will be 
filled, and that we shall havea grand night. He 
almost seems provoked about it, because he reaps 
no benefit ; but I say, if we do profess to aid the 
Infirmary, let our aid be worth accepting. I 
wish I was going to do something great in such 
a cause, Ricardo, as well as you.” 

‘*Tt was given me to do,” I put in, sullenly: 

**T didn’t offer.” 

‘*Never mind that. You will help in a good 
cause; and I should like (in the same cause) to 
have ridden as I learned to do in Morocco. I 
would have performed what monsieur announced 
there as my Moorish Feat, if he would have per- 
mitted it.” 

“Oh no!” I cried, quickly. ‘‘ Never again, 
I trust, Ninette.” For once I had seen Ninette 
make the daring leap, standing on one foot on 
Black Hawk’s neck, and my heart beat with fear 
at the very mention of it now. 

“Oh! [ would,” she laughed; ‘‘and yet I do 
believe I’m glad I’m not going to do it. I only 
feel I ought to have insisted upon it, for I expect 
monsieur merely waited for that. As it is, the 
chief honor of this benefit night devolves upon 
you, Signor Ricardo, and I am jealous.” 

‘You know as well as I do, Ninette,” I an- 
swered, rather hotly, ‘‘that you are always the 
one great attraction of the circus—monsieur 
knows it too—and that your name standing 
alone is a more powerful magnet to the public 
than mine is with all my feats emblazoned after 
igs 

“Yes, I know it,” she returned, laughing 
coolly. ‘‘Now, good-by. I'm going to drink 
tea with monsieur.” 

With a quick little nod she ran into the man- 
ager’s lodgings, and I walked on to my own 
with my thoughts still full of her. How I loved 
her! So oddly, too, that sometimes my own 
love almost bewildered me; its persistency hav- 
ing no hope in it, yet its hopelessness having no 
despair. It was a love that never was moved by 
her indifference or scorn, and never weakened 
byher contempt. Shewas proud of her own beau- 
ty and of her power over us all, and she never 
attempted to hide this—never domineering over 
the female performers, who were all older and 
plainer than herself, but domineering most des- 
potically over every male performer in the cir- 
cus. But she did it so prettily and bewitching- 
ly that I was not the only one who had. laid his 
love at her feet to be trampled on at her girlish 
pleasure. I had but poor health even then, and 
this was one source of Ninette’s merry sarcasm. 

‘¢The Champion Athlete has not an athletic 
appearance,” she used to say. ‘‘I fear the sign- 
or is weak in every way.” And then, with her 
eyes full of radiant health, she would demurely 
recommend me a winter in the South—just be- 
cause the winter was coming on, and we were in 
the North. ‘‘I must laugh at you, Ricardo,” 
she would sometimes say: “‘I get so dreadfully 
tired of you unless I turn you into ridicule,” 

And I knew that she spoke truth. 

I was thinking, as I ever was, of this love of 
mine, and wondering how Ninette would choose 

to treat me to-night, when, with my great-coat 
over my performing dress, I entered the mana- 
ger’s anteroom. I was late, for I had not been 
well enough to hasten, and all the company had 
assembled, lounging or bustling about according 
to their appointed tasks. 

‘¢ Late, O Monarch of the Vibrating Wire,” 
said Ninette, as I hesitated before her, looking 
at her half enthralled and half amused. She 
was leaning against the table, in her crimson 
velvet habit—for she had no wonderful feats to 
perform to-night—the little crimson cap, with 
its white feather, set coquettishly on one side of 
her bright, fair curls. 





Ninette ?” 


“You look,” she continued, saucily, ‘‘as if 





you had risen from a sick-bed to perform for the 
sick. How interesting!” 

I moved into the dimly-lighted building which 
surrounded the tent, and looked in at the per- 
formance. 

“*The circus is crowded,” Ninette whispered, 
as she sauntered out with me. ‘‘I hardly ever 
remember our having such a crowd, Ricardo.” 

‘* And I hope we never shall have it again,” I 
panted, unbuttoning my coat. ‘The place is 
stifling.” 

‘*Oh, I hope we shall,” she laughed, merrily ; 
‘“*T should like to see hundreds turned away 
from the doors, and no room left inside even for 
one child more.” 

Ah! Ninette, how soon you were to have your 
wish fulfilled ! 

‘*We shall have a splendid gift for the hos- 
pital,” she continued; ‘‘ but, Ricardo, what do 
you think? A clergyman here, who was going 
to have a service in his church on Sunday espe- 
cially for the Infirmary, has declined to do so 
now because we have taken up its cause. He 
thinks—he says”—Ninette’s voice was low and 
puzzled here, and her eyes angry—‘‘he says if 
it will accept money earned—so, his conscience 
does not allow him to give it money from God’s 
house. Why don’t you answer?” she went on, 
impetuously, as I paused. ‘‘Why don’t you say 
something angry ?” 

‘It isn’t worth speaking of,” I replied, though 
I think my heart was as hot as her own. “It 
is only worth laughing over.” 

And then Ninette, looking searchingly into my 
face, did laugh her clear, happy laugh, though the 
puzzled look still shone in her bright, excited 
eyes. 

**Yes, we shall send a worthy present to the 
hospital, I hope and trust and believe,” she con- 
tinued, slowly, ‘‘ but our help is only to lower it 
—or, at least,” she went on, as I tried to inter- 
rupt her in hasty dissent, ‘‘ good men think so.” 

“*One man—and who ought to be good,” I put 
in, contemptuously. 

‘*One man,” she rejoined, the puzzled look 
deepening again, ‘‘speaking for many who think 
as he does, and who understand this as we can 
not. And yet—and yet—Ricardo, look at that 
mass of eager, expectant faces. Why do they 
come to see us, why do they encourage us, if we 
sin in what we do? Why doesn’t the world show 
us so in the only way which there would be no 
withstanding? Does this thought bewilder you 
too, Ricardo ?” 

It had bewildered me many and many a time, 
but I could not tell her so, for the very shadow 
of the fear that this life in which we were so 
much together might be wrong made me shiver 
coldly. Her earnestness, which had been almost 
appealing, vanished suddenly. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
she said, with her quick laugh, tossing back the 
bright little head in its velvet cap; ‘‘all lives 
have their aching, troublesome moments, I sup- 


pose. There! they are waiting for your first 
feat and your greatest. Go on, signor, and 
prosper.” 


With her pleasant words in my ears, I went in 
amidst the deafening applause of the crowd, and, 
bowing slightly, walked coolly across the ring. 
I thought nothing of the mass of faces rising in 
rows, but I remembered that Ninette could see 
me, and that she had said I was helping in a 
good cause. I felt that I performed as I had 
hardly ever performed before, and the long ap- 
plause was again and again renewed as I left the 
ring. What would Ninette say? Would she 
congratulate me? Passing through the dimly 
lighted building outside the tent, where the horses 
waited, I caught sight of two figures standing 
aside in the shadow—Ninette and the gentleman 
whom we had met that morning—talking low and 
earnestly. Ihad often noticed him in the circus, 
and noticed his evident admiration of Ninette 
(but then, did not every one gaze at her in admi- 
ration?); still I had never seen him out there 
among us before, and I started as I came up to 
them in the gloom. Ninette carelessly turned 
her eyes upon me for a moment, then went on 
talking—coquettishly and flippantly, it seemed 
tome. I took her horse from the man who was 
bringing it forward, and myself led it toward her. 

‘*Are you ready, Mademoiselle Ninette?” I 
asked, my voice trembling against my will., 

“Ready? Why?” she inquired, with slow 
contempt. 

‘* Allow me—oh, pray allow me, mademoi- 
selle,” exclaimed the stranger, starting forward. 
And Ninette, smiling, put her foot into his hand. 

Seating herself in the saddle with the utmost 
ease, she carelessly, as it seemed, backed Black 
Hawk against me. ‘Signor Ricardo,” she said, 
haughtily, ‘‘is this the spot where the gentlemen 
of our company usually rest between their exer- 
cises in the ring?” An ironical answer rose to 
my lips, but I withheld the words. 

“Stand back, if you please, signor. Must 
a follow me, always haunt me? Stand 

ack.” 

With a quick change of voice, and a bright 
shy smile, she bent to take her little gilded whip 
as the officer handed it to her. 

‘** Thanks, Monsieur le Capitaine.” And while 
she bent gracefully, and seemed to be only strok- 
ing the neck of the splendid black horse, she 
reined him in, skillfully and imperceptibly, until 
he touched my shoulder. 

“Gently, gently, my hawk,” she said, feigning 
utter unconsciousness of my presence, ‘‘ would 
you fly too soon?” Then, with a most demure 
little face, she cantered through the opening in 
the canvas. 

‘* A most proud and bewitching little Eques- 
trian Queen,” said the young officer, appearing 
much amused by my discomfiture; ‘‘ but, like 
old Rome, I suppose you can well ‘bear the 
pride of her of whom yourself are proud.’” 

I turned away without answering; and for the 





first time Ninette performed without my eyes fol- 
lowing her graceful motions. The strange gen- 








tleman moved to the opening into the tent, but 
when she rode back, flushed and triumphant 
after her success, he came forward again eager- 
ly. She drew up her lissome little figure with a 
dash of odd pride, and turning Black Hawk rap- 
idly aside, sprang to the ground unassisted. Her 
part was played for that night, and, while the 
loud clapping within was continued, she walked 
slowly out into the darkness, her long crimson 
habit over her arm, her little cap pushed from 
her bright, excited face, and her eyes raised to 
the young officer who walked beside her, 

Thus I watched them going together under 
the awning out into the night, and then I went 
back to complete the ‘ wonder-inspiring evolu- 
tions” which the crowd waited for, while my 
heart seemed breaking in its jealousy. 

After that all is a burning confusion in my 
brain until one evening when I awoke to con- 
sciousness in the hospital for which I had been 
performing, and heard the physicians (who had 
seen me fall, and had attended pityingly upon 
me ever since) whisper that all would be well in 
time. 

‘* Ricardo, dear fellow,” said monsieur, com- 
ing forward softly, and bending to whisper ta 
me, “thank God, all will be well. The worst 
is over.” 

I hardly knew when the knowledge dawned 
upon me or how; but as I lay there, my old 
companions clustering round me, I knew that I 
had performed among them for the last time. I 
knew that life had most wonderfully and merci, 
fully been spared me, but that I should never 
walk again. I do not remember that the knowl 
edge came with any sharp or bitter pain; [ think 
it was a quiet, hopeless conviction from the first. 
They had given me a small room in the hospital 
to myself; partly to spare others the sight of my 
suffering ; partly, perhaps, as monsieur said, bes 
cause I had hurt myself in their cause. 

So the days and nights passed on, and slowly, 
slowly brought me a little ease at last. 

One morning monsieur, entering my room 
with a brighter face than usual, told me Ninette 
had come to see me. I felt the blood rush into 
my wan face as I took her little warm hand in 
both my own. 

‘*Oh! you are so much better, Ricardo,” she 
said, her small lips trembling a little as she look- 
edat me. ‘‘ We shall soon have you back in 
your place among us.” 

I shook my head slowly. 
nette.” 

‘* Why 2” she asked, in feigned astonishment. 

‘*T shall never walk again any where, I think, 
Ninette ; certainly not on the vibrating wire. I 
know I must be a—be lame all my life; and I’m 
trying, as I lie here, to get accustomed to the 
thought, and to feel prepared.” 

‘*No! no!” she cried, quickly. ‘‘ Don’t try 
to get accustomed to it, Ricardo. Try to think 
of getting well, and that will help you to do so.” 

“Will it? Then I will try,” I answered, 
struggling with my sadness. ‘‘ When do you 
leave here ?” 

‘“‘Leave here? Oh, I don’t know. Not till 
you are well, I should think. Why, Ricardo,” 
she added, as I smiled incredulously, ‘‘ don’t 
you know that to-night we are all going to per- 
form for your benefit? You’ve not heard, you 
say? Why, what has monsieur found to talk to 
you about, then? for he talks to me of nothing 
else. I wish I could have brought you one of 
the enormous bills, headed ‘ Ricardo’s Benefit,” 
in letters as large as myself. You always were 
fond of reading your own name in the bills, 
weren't you ?” 

‘*Yes—with yours,” I answered, intently 
watching the bright face. 

** Well, you would have seen mine too to-day 
7 letters almost larger, for I am going to— 
ride.” 

‘*Of course,” I answered, with a faint smile, 
while I wondered a little at the sudden change 
in her voice. ‘* What audience would there be 
if you did not, Ninette ?” 

‘** None,” she laughed. 
success before I go away. But here’s monsieur 
come to dismiss me. I’ve been telling Signor 
Ricardo,” she added, as the manager joined us, 
‘various particulars of his benefit—how very 
willingly we all give our services, how all the 
town is patronizing us.” 

** And did she tell you,” asked monsieur, with 
a pleased and excited look, ‘‘ how I offered to 
double the price of admission if any one would 
promise a novelty ? and how she herself imme- 
diately proposed to perform her Moorish Feat ? 
Til show you one of the handbills. Here it is. 

‘Mile. Ninette, the Equestrian Queen, on her 
magnificent steed Black Hawk, will—’” 

“Oh no, no! you must not let her,” I exclaim- 
ed, in hasty fear. ‘*Oh, monsieur, it is most 
rash and dangerous.” 

Monsieur smiled as he put the handbill back 
into his pocket, and Ninette rose with a vexed 
glance across at him. 

‘** Do forbid her to do this,” I cried again. 

“© Mile. Ninette is such a superb horsewom- 
an,” the manager said, ‘‘ that if she feels she 
can accomplish it safely and brilliantly, I feel it 
too. And it will make to-night’s performance 
an unrivaled success. She has done it before, 
you know; and a gorgeous and unprecedented 
triumph it was.” 

‘*1¢ is a willful risking of life,” I faltered, the 
tears starting in my weakness. ‘‘I shall be 
miserable.” 

‘*T shall not,” laughed monsieur, rising. ‘‘ I 
have too much confidence in Ninette.” 

**Don’t think about it at all, Ricardo,” Ni- 
nette said, giving me her hand as she prepared 
to leave. ‘‘I should never have told you my- 
self, because I know how invalids worry them- 
selves about the safest and most trifling things. 
I have made up my mind to do it, and Black 


** Never again, Ni- 


**You must wish me 





Hawk understands that same entirely.” 
**Oh! do not venture it, Ninette,” I whisper- 
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“Say 


ed, appealing to her in bitter earnestness. 
you will not.” 

** No—for I must,” she answered, laughing light- 
ly, though she spoke with odd, steady quietness. 

‘Then I covered my eyes with my feeble hands, 
and let the tears flow on. : 

‘*T shall come in and see you before the per- 
formance,” Ninette said, after a little dismal 
pause, ; 

‘* Will you, Ninette?” I asked eagerly, as I 
battled with my cowardice. ‘* Will you come in 
just as you go?” 

‘“*T Katdly know about that,” she answered, 
with a quaint, shy smile; ‘‘I have a startling 
costume, in which you will not recognize me.” 

Monsieur had left the room then, and Ninette 
was standing opposite me, about to follow him. 

‘* Ninette,” I said, slowly, as I feasted my 
eyes on her sweet face, ‘‘ when I saw you first 
you wore an old-black habit, quite rusty, I re- 
member; and you had a hat in your hand, with 
a long scarlet plume almost touching the ground. 
And however I have seen you since, you have 
always been to me as you were that day—and 
you 2lways will be, dear,” 

‘* T remember that old velvet habit,” she laugh- 
ed. ‘It is a superannuated article now ; and— 
what did you think of me then, Ricardo?” 

** Just what I think now.” , 

She laughed again, but her step was soft and 
lingering when she left me. 

Until evening I lay and thought of her; pic- 
turing the beautiful little figure that would come 
to me in its gorgeous theatrical dress. The twi- 
light glided slowly into my silent room, and then 
I lay and listened breathlessly, for I. knew she 
must come soon now.: Yet so noiselessly she 
entered at last that even my waiting ears could 
scarcely catch the light step. Without a word 
slie shut the door behind her. ‘Then she stood 
looking at me; her red lips parted with an irre- 
pressible smile, and her eyes brimming over with 
fim. But she was clad in-no gay, unusual dress ; 
she stood there holding up in one hand the old 
black habit; from the other dangled the little 
hat with its scarlet plume, and her head was 
only crowned with its brigh:, fair curls. 

** Ninette,” I said, breaking my wondering 
silence, *‘ seeing you so, I feel as if, through all 
the years that I lie helpless, I could dream that 
you have been to me all that I wildly dreamed 
you migit be when I saw you so for the first 
time. ‘Thank you for coming as you are; but 
you will have to change your dress again, you 
ride in such a different costume.” 

The color rushed to her cheeks, and her eyes 
grew hot and dark. 

** Yes, very different; but can not vou think 
of me always as you see me now, Ricardo? as 

you saw me first? ‘The people are passing the 
oapiaal gates in crowds,” she went on, turning 
and looking through the window; ‘I expect a 
fullor house than we have ever had in England. 
It is for your sake, signor.” 

**T wish [ thought so,” I said, very earnestly ; 
“*T wish I did not know they go to see your wild 
and daring leap, Ninette. How terrible it will 
be to witness—for those who love you!” 

She laughed a low, quick laugh, but did not 
turn to me. 

**You are thinking of Captain Attendant, I 
dare say, Ricardo. But you need not, for I 
have never spoken to him since the night you— 
fell; and I never shall again.” 

A wild, proud joy sprang up in my heart. 
** Ninette,” I cried, *‘ my darling, turn your face 
tome. Iam so helpless here, and shall so soon 
lose the face I love. Come to me for these few 
Precious moments.” 

Very gently she came up to me, and laid her 
coo] hand upon my forehead. 

‘**'This excitement, of course, is bad for you, 
Ricardo,” she said, tenderly ; ‘‘and I know it is 
bad for me, just now; it unnerves my heart and 








“RICARDO’S BENEFIT.” 


hand. I think,” she added, with a little sigh, 
‘that every thing that comes naturally to us 
seems as if it was to be bad for us. Do you— 
do you remember what the clergyman here said 
when we performed for this hospital? Oh, I 
should so like to know if that could be true.” 

‘*Can it be true, dear, when our Father’s mer- 
cy is as wide as heaven?” 

‘*Hush, Ricardo!” she interrupted, with a 
quick breath; ‘‘you and I do not understand 
that kind of thing, and—we may be hoping with- 
out foundation. He said—said it and wrote it 
and published it—that no modest English girl 
would do what—I do; and that. no ndble and 
pure-minded man would make himself a specta- 
cle, and willfully risk his life as—as you did. 
Oh, Ricardo, was it true?” 

‘*No,” I said, firmly and quietly. 

‘*T know I’ve been thoughtless and flippant,” 
she went on, very low; ‘‘I know I haven't tried 
as I might have tried to make my life noble; 
but I don’t feel that my heart has been different 
from.the hearts of modest English girls; and in- 
deed — indeed — my life has been more full of 
temptation than that of any girl who has a quiet, 
guarded home.” 

She bent her head, and as I laid my weak fin- 
gers on the soft curls, one deep sob shook the 
little kneeling figure, but when she rose her eyes 
were very bright behind their glistening lashes. 
She did not say a word of farewell to me. With 
a strange, brave, struggling smile, which would 
have vanished with a word, she hesitated a mo- 
ment; her cheeks flushing and her lips wistful. 
Then quite suddenly, with just the slight gesture 
with which she acknowledged the plaudits of the 
crowd, she left me. 

I lay and listened as the carriages rolled past 
the Infirmary gates; and presently, across the 
river, [ could hear our own band strike up mer- 
rily. I could follow in fancy the whole perform- 
ance as I lay with the programme before me and 
the well-known airs to guide me.’ At last, with 
a quickened beating of my heart, I felt that the 
time was come for Ninette’s appearance. _ I knew 
the very tune with which the band would greet 
her. - Ah! there it was; but drowned almost in 
a loud; prolonged applause, ‘Then — knowing 
she was performing—I lay there quivering in 
every limb. 

It was just as one of the hospital physicians 
and a nurse came: into my room, that a great 
shout rose on the other side of the river, and 
rolled jdyously across to me. My blood burned 
in my veins. 

‘* That is to greet her after her leap,” I said, 
speaking aloud and rapidly ‘in my intense relief. 
**'Thank God, it is over!” Z 

‘*T, too, am glad: it is over,” said the physi- 
cian, gravely: ‘‘such a feat should never have 
been attempted.” 

‘* And yet every one is gone to see it,” I an- 
swered, passionately, as the nurse turned my 
pillows. ‘* Why did they encourage her ?” 


**Such things would be done in any case,” he 


answered ; ‘‘at least we judge so; though per- 
haps we do not try it; for certainly every one 
has gone to see this leap to-night; all our own 
household, like every one else’s. “Yet how can 
we help disapproving such a dangerous act, per- 
formed, too, by a young and beautiful girl, whose 
life must be one long temptation to display—if 
to nothing worse ?” 

**Listen!” I cried, in sudden terror, pushing 
away the nurse, and starting up with panting 
breath. ‘‘Did the band stop then—suddenly ? 
Hark! it is all silent.” 

I remember faltering incoherent appeals to be 
taken to the circus; and I remember how they 
tried to soothe me, laying me back upon the bed, 
and drawing down the blind before my wild and 
staring eyes. But in that hush across the river 
I knew that I had had my death-blow. 


They brought me no tidings for days. They 

















kept me in darkness within and without. But 
when at last my brain was calm again, and my 
eyes had lost their restless fever, they told me 
some few particulars of that fearful night. 
Ninette had performed her dauntless feat with 
perfect success. While she stood daintily upon 
his neck, Black Hawk took his leap smoothly 
and safely. But the astonished crowd had not 
been satisfied with this. With a persistent cry 
they had summoned her again, and summoned 
her in my name. ; 
‘* As the seats for to-night have been taken at 
double price,” she had said, laughingly, to mon- 
sieur, ‘‘ I owe the audietice a double appearance.” 
And so she had ridden in again triumphantly, 
and, springing lightly upon the neck of her horse, 
had. prepared again for her wonderful leap. 
‘Then came the hush—though no one ever 
could tell me exactly how it had occurred, 
some saying Ninette was unusually excited by 
her brilliant feat, and some that she was tired. 
She fell—fell with a light, sudden fall, which 
would not have hurt her, perhaps, but that her 
temple struck the boards which separated the 
front row of spectators from the ring. 
‘Phank God that there had been no struggle! 
There was one deep red stain upon the soft, fair 
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curls; but no anguish on the 


g young, dead face 
when they lifted it so gently. 

In the rare, sweet dreams which visit me as I 
lie here I always see Ninette just as I saw her: 
first—just as I saw her last. And when I 
awake I am almost glad to, see, in the. faces 
round me, that the time is drawing: very near 
when I shall see her once again. - 





MES. CHARLES MOULTON. 


‘Fe those Americans who within the last eight 
years have visited Paris the name of Mrs. 
Charles Moulton will be familiar. . Through her 
graces and beauty of person, and the superadded 
charm of a magnificent voice, she was distin- 
guished among her own countrymen, courted by 
the elegant and refined society of the capital, 
and at the imperial court the ever-welcome and 
respected guest. The portrait of this lady we 
engrave in the present number. Mrs. Moulton 
is American by birth and education. She wasa 
Miss Greenough, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and granddaughter of the late Judge S. P. P, 
Fay, of that place. She gave early indications of 
the possession of a remarkablevoice. Reared with 
comfortable surroundings, no pains were spared to 
give her the earliest and best instruction attain- 
able in Boston and New York. While yet very 
young she went to London, and studied under 
Garcia, who finally sent her, with a flattering 
letter, to the great Romaniat Florence. At this 
time Miss Greenough married Mr. Moulton, of 
Paris. . In the society of that city she had every 
opportunity of exhibiting her wonderful powers. 
‘The result was a marked success, not only xmong 
her cultivated auditors, but likewise with the 
great masters Rossini and Auber, both of whom 
took great delight in teaching her their favorite 
compositions. 

While a resident of Paris Mrs. Moulton, ac- 
companied by a relative, visited the celebrated 
Delsarte, renowned for his original method of 
teaching elocution and musical expression. Mrs. 
Moulton was told by Auber to approach Delsarte 
in the role of a novice, as one who sought ele- 
mentary instruction in his art. . She acted upon 
this suggestion, and introduced herself as a per- 
son of this description. ‘* Mademoiselle,” said 
he, “‘sing me a few bars, that I may judge of 
your method.” 

Mrs. Moulton seated herself at the piano, 
and had barely uttered half a dozen notes, when 
Delsarte detected the attempted pleasantry. 
**Stop, Mademoiselle. You have come here 
to make fun of me; you are no novice. Now 
if you will be pleased to act seriously it will give 
me pleasure to hear you sing.” Whereupon 
Mrs. Moulton sang to him. At the conclusion 
of her first song Delsarte turned to the relative 
who accompanied Mrs. M., and said, ‘It is 
the greatest voice in the world!” Heretofore 
Mrs. Moulton’s voice has been heard rarely but 
in social life. Circumstances have occurred in- 


ducing her to appear publicly in concert, and she 
made her first appearance in New York on the 
evening of October 16. Mrs. Moulton appears 
at the- very maturity of‘her powers ; fresh, young, 
and distinguée, with a voice whose richness, cul- 
tivation, and sympathetic tenderness win rez(ly 





appreciation. 






MRS. CHARLES MOULTON. 
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Irish Guipure Collar, 
Figs. 1-3. 






























Tuts collar, which is 
made with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 100, consists of 
separate crochet figures, 
which are partly worked to- 
gether and partly joined 
by short button-hole stitch 
bars ornamented with pi- 
cots. In doing this the il- 
lustration must be careful- 
ly observed. Each of the 2 
separate parts consists of 
a centre rosette, 
shown in full size 
by Fig. 2, of three 
five-cornered leaves (see Fig. 3), and of a coiled 
stem. ‘These sections of each part are worked 
together, excepting the small raised rings in the 
centre of the rosettes and leaves, which are cro- 
cheted separately and then sewed on. Begin 
the work at the middle of a rosette as follows: 
A foundation of 6 st. (stitch) closed in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch); on this the 
Ist round.—10 sc. (single cro- 
chet); finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. 
of the round. 2d round.—x* 3 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the next 
sc. of the preceding round; re- 
peat nine times from *. 3d 
round.— * 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
scallop of the preceding round 
formed of 3 ch. ; repeat nine times 
from *; finally, 3 more ch. 4th round.—Always 4 sc. on 
each scallop of the preceding round. The 5th round consists 
of se., which are worked on the back vein of each sc. of the 
preceding round, and on a foundation of medium-sized thread. ig, 2,—Srcrion 
This round must be broken at three points, observing the or Irtsu Gui- 
illustration, Fig. 1, from which points the leaves are crocheted pyre Cobar. 
as follows: 5 sl. on the foundation thread (these form the 
stem), a ring of 7 ch., on which work 7 sl. ; this ring forms 
the centre of the leaf; then on the foundation thread 13 sl., going back 
on these, and passing over the last of the 13 sl., 11 se., always passing the 
needle through 
the back veins of 
stitches; fasten 
to the ring form- 
ed of 7 st., going 
back again 11 
ce., finally, again 
on the founda- 
tion thread 12 se. 
This completes 
the first leaf. Be- \ } 
gin the second by | ime 1 Hy 
working 5 sc. gammy ) i 
overa foundation @aammf} BA) iN: 
thread on the last HP it 

iN 


Vig. 1.—Irisn Gurpure 
CoLiar. 





Fig. 9.—Section or Bor- 
DER, Fic. 8. 





4 5 se. of the pre- 
Fig. 2.—PASSEMENTERIE BorvpeEr. ceding round, } 

then 7 sl. on the lt 

thread only. Now, as shown by Fig. 3, work two rounds of ch. and . 
sc., between which fasten to the ring in the middle, and, going back 
from the point of the leaf on the foundation thread, work one round of 
sc. on each st. of the preceding round. ‘The third and fifth leaves are 
worked like the first, with this difference only, that instead of the first 





Fig. 11.—Serction or 
Borper, Fic. 8. 


hole stitch bars orna- 
mented with picots, as 
shown by Fig. 1. Be- 
sides this, work ch. scal- 
lops, on which sc. and 
picots are crocheted, be- 
tween every two leaves 
on the outer edge of the 
collar. ‘This design is an 
f unusually pretty one, and 
— : SESS is easily executed with the 
Fig. 4.—PAsseMentTert£ Borper. aid of the illustrations. 


5 sl., 5 sc. are worked on the last 5 sc. of 
the preceding round. The fourth leaf cor- 
responds exactly with the second. After 
finishing the fifth leaf, crochet on the foun- 
dation thread 5 sc. on the 5sl., which form 
the stem of the leaf, then continue the 
broken last round of sc. on the middle ro- 
sette. Work the two following leaves in 
a similar manner, and, finally, the coiled 
stem; the latter consists of a row of sl. 
and a row of single crochet, both work- 
ed on the foundation thread. The small 
raised rings in each centre are worked in 
the following manner: 6 ch. closed in a 
ring, and on these a close row of sl., then 
one more row of sc., with which surround 
the stitches of the first row. ‘The separate 
parts are partly looped in working, and, 
partly joined afterward by short button- 















Fig. 1.—AGRAFE WITH TASSELS. 





Fig. 6.--PassEMENTERIE BORDER, Fig. 8.—PassEMENTERIE Borper.—[See Figs. 9-11.] 


Figs, 1-11.—PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS FOR WINTER WRAPPINGS. 





Passementerie 
Trimmings for Win- 
ter Wrappings, 
Figs. 1-11. 


Fig. 1.—This agrafe 
with tassels, which is 
shown reduced to one- 
half of the full size, is 
made of black or colored 
silk soutache, gimp, and 
round cord, the latter 
of different sizes. The 
tassels are of coarse sad- 
dler’s silk; the head of 
the tassels and the gre- 


— are of floss Fig. 10.—Srcrion or Bor- f 


Of the borders per, Fia. 8. cs 


shown by Figs. 
2-7, the first -is all worked of fine silk round 
cord; for the borders, Figs. 3-5, use coarser q 
cord and sgoutache; and Figs. 6 and 7 are A 
worked with fine cord and black cut beads. 
The arabesque figures of the border, Fig. 8, 
which is shown reduced to two- 
thirds of the full size, are of me- 
_.dium-sized round cord; the re- 
maining figures are crocheted 
with saddler’s silk, and sewed on 
the arabesques. Work the small ' 
dots each, beginning at the mid- 
dle, with a foundation of four 
chain stitches, with four to five 
rounds of single crochet, always 
going forward from left to right, and increasing the number of 
stitches. Work the leaves shown in full size by Fig. 10 ina 
r similar manner. ‘The wrong side of the crochet-work forms 
Fig. 3.—Section the right side of the figures. Instead of these leaves, those 
or Irtsn GurPuRE shown by Fig. 9 may also be worked; they consist each of 
CoLtar, a chain stitch foundation, on which one réund of single cro- 
chet from left to right is worked likewise; in doing this the 
shape of the leaf is formed at the same time, by winding the crocheted 
round in coils, as shown by the illustration, and fastening them together 
at the point and the stem ; 
of the leaf. For the ro- : 
sette shown by Fig. 11 
work, first, from the mid- 
dle one ring of chain 
stitches and single cro- 
chet, then three leaf-cir- 
cles of chain stitch scal- 
lops, as shown by the il- 
lustration, and on each of 
these work in single cro- 
chet and double crochet. 











CLOCKS AND 
WATCHES. Fig. 3.—PasseMENTERIE BORDER. 


HE history of these a 

time-keepers is curious, Clocks were first used in monasteries, and 
the word originally meant bell; and the two, clock and bell, in calling 
their inmates to their devotions, performed the same office. ‘These were, 
however, tower-clocks—not small ones for apartments. One was set up in 
France in 1734, and created a great excitement, being the wonder of the 


big. 5.—PasseMENTERIE Borver. 


age. The maker of it was made a noble- 
man for his services in constructing such 
an extraordinary piece of workmanship. 
The first one in England was during the 
reign of Edward I., and was placed in the 
tower opposite Westminster Palace. ‘The 
hour-glass and sun-dial had long been in 
common use, but this was the first thing 
which could be called a clock, except the 
water-clocks, one of which had been brought 
home from France by Richard Cceur de Lion. 
The word ‘‘ watch” is from a Saxon word, 
meaning ‘‘to wake.” At first the watch 
was as large as a saucer; it had weights, 
and was called ‘the pocket-clock.” ‘The q 
earliest known use of the modern name 
occurs in a record of 1542, which men- 
tions that Edward VI. had ‘‘onne Jarum, 
or watch of iron, the cases likewise of iron 
gilt, with two plummetts of lead.” . 
















big. 7.—PASSEMENTERIE Borpe?, 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Manevegrre P.”—We do not consult the modiste 
you mention, therefore can not tell you her prices. 
Most of the French modistes we quote charge from 
$50 to $100 for making a suit. There are, however, ex- 
cellent dress-makers who will make a plain suit stylish- 
ly for $25 or less. 

A. L.—Your suit need not be altered, as such are 
still thought stylish. 

Mas. C. F. G.—The real ottoman repped shawls cost 
from $15 to $18, 

M.—In the double box-pleated cashmere waists make 
the upper pleat nearly two inches wide, while the low- 
er ig merely a tuck on each side of this, showing at the 
edge. Put buttons down the centre, or braiding. 
Wear linen collar and cuffs with these. Velvet sacques 
will continue in fashion. 

Lynnwoop.—Make an over-skirt and basque, to be 
‘worn over a black skirt. Puffed sleeves are not worn. 
Coat sleeves are what you want. Black velvet basques 
will be worp with colored dresses. Square-necked 
basques are vcrn in the evening. Flowing or half- 
flowing sleeves are on outside garments. Fiat bias 
bands of alpaca are neater than frayed ruches of the 
same. Pointed collars remain fashionable. 

Mrs. C. C. C.—It would cost about $10 to get a set 
of stud buttons made of your hair. Get gray merino 
or ladies’ cloth for a gentleman’s dressing-gown, and 
trim with dark blue quilted silk. You can order a 
Bazar from this office with dressing-gown pattern in 
Supplement. 

Lortiz.—We will soon answer all questions on trous- 
seaux in the New York Fashions. See bridal picture 
in Bazar No. 41, Vol. IV. 

Praocurs.—A French twist, with braid wound round 
it, worn rather high, with Pompadour front, is the new- 
est style of hair-dressing. 

Anerzs T.—We do not replace Bazare lost by the 
mail. 

A. B. C.—Bright green poplins are not worn here on 
the street. Make a short over-skirt of back widths 
only of the remnant you have, and put velvet bands 
straight down the front of the skirt from belt to bot- 
tom.—The papers to your club were mailed here. We 
do not replace them. 

A Sussontper.—Mr. H. A. B.’s subscription expired 
October 25, 1871. Subscription and postage to Peru 
is $7 12, 

F. A. G.—Trim the bride-maid’s white alpaca with a 
vest and flounces of lavender silk. Use the Marguerite 
polonaise pattern for a black cashmere polonaise to 
wear with any skirt. 

C. C.—We advise velours or cashmere in preference 
to Japanese silks. Get solid black, brown, or dark 
gray cashmere. Satin is not used for trimming. A col- 
ored silk vest would not look well with black alpaca. 
Merely outline a vest on your basque by trimming. 

L. J. B.—Make your black silk by Louis XIV. vest- 
polonaise pattern. 

Inquinrr.—Navy blue cashmere polonaise over a 
silk skirt will be a stylish winter costume. 

Sussortper.—You had better address a letter to the 
conductors of the London Art Union, asking them for 
the details, which we can not give you here. 

C. A.—Sculptors have their models put in marble 
by skilled workmen under their direction, and are en- 
titled to no less credit on that account than is Michael 
angelo, for instance, for not having built St. Peter’s 

with his own hands.—Soutache is p d 800'-tash. 

Ur tue River.—We don’t know, nor can we learn, 
who wrote the line, ‘Though lost to sight, to mem’ry 
éear.” If any of our contributors can enlighten us, 
we shall be glad. 

A Country Girt.—We see no reason why a lady 
should not support herself by keeping a news dépét, 
as well as in any other way, without detracting from 
her claims to ladyhood. Her manner of doing busi- 
ness, and not the business itself, must decide this 
question. 

M. L. L,—We find no record of any answer made by 
Joseph to his brethren when they cast him into the 
pit. The Arabs, who have preserved many curious 
traditions concerning Abraham and his children, may 
have legends on the subject of which we are ignorant. 

Cora Betix.—Hillcroft, Hilltop, or Forest View 
would be a good name for such a place as you de- 
scribe. 

Paris.—False hair invariably turns lighter. You 
can have it dyed at a small expense; but hair-dressers 
refuse to divulge this secret of their art. 

G. C, L.—It is your friend’s business to apprise you 
of his safe return home after visiting your house, 








WXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. E. J. Stout, Elkader, Iowa, besides do- 
ing all the housework for a family of four per- 
sons, made last year, with a Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, one hundred and fifty fashionable 
dresses, hemmed over 2000 yards of biased ruf- 
fling, and made quite a number of under-gar- 
ments. This is about her average work a year, 
in all kinds of general sewing, for seven years, 
with no repairs to her machine.—[Com. ] 





DR. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Open all the year. Among its appliances for 
the treatment of disease are the Turkish-Russian, 
Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hy- 
dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Move- 
ment Cure, Calisthenics, ete., ete. Full partic- 
ulars given on application.—[ Com. ] 





Tue Troy, N. Y., Times says the sprightly 
look of many of our older citizens is owing solely 
to the use of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer.—[ Com. ] 





Brunetrr.—By dampening the face with cold wa- 
ter, after the first application of Perstan Spray, and 


again rubbing dry with a to 
ig doled. ee <j wel, detection is absolute- 





To have elegant, light Biscuits, Rolls, Buckwheat 
Cakes, Fruit Dumaiingn, etc., you should use Dooley's 
Yeast Powder. Ask your Grocer for it.—[Com.] 





Astima.—“ Whitcomb's Remedy very soon relieved 
me."—Rev. A. L. Barsgr, Wallingford, Conn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
G. SCHIRMER’S 


New Circulating Music Library, 


701 BROADWAY, 
Costiteine over 40,000 numbers of Instrumental and 
Vocal Mus 





c. Subscribers resi in New York City 
and vicinity can have the music delivered at their res- 
idences. d or call for Circulars. 





FANS. 


TIFFANY & OO, 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y,, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT. OF 
FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
PEARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 
COLORS. SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


H AIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
ia 


NOW THE FASHION. 
2% inches long, weight 2% oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 23¢ oz., only $6. ~ 
30 inches long, weight 23 oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, — 3 02., ‘ed to. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 


WALTHAM 


WATCHES, 


(LADIES’ SIZE). 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 
ASSORTMENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
HANDSOME GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
THEM AS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE TIME- 
PIECES, . 


BALL, BLACK, & CO., 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


A beautiful and useful article is the Universal Twine 
and Thread Cutter for ladies. It saves time, twine, 
thread, fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents. Address T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO, 

599 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


¢ 9 foran ELEGANT WARDROBE of 

















WALNUT and DAMASK. See Circu- 
lars. H. Wuirremore & Co., 544 B’dway, N.Y. 





- 50 cents. E. HOLBROOK, 


STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. Y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE - 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY’S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. : 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for wedding 
gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are 
very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing, 
skill in producing, and the best labor-saving 
machinery and method of manufacture, thus 
reducing the cost and bringing these beau- 
tiful wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 





Paris Kid Gloves, 
UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


637... Broadway...637 


Have just opened a beautiful and 
elegant variety of the celebrated 


P, L. AUBERT’S 


KID AND DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 


FOR 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 





CU RLS ] One package of Prof. Lros’ Maeto Com- 

¢ POUND will instantly Curl the straightest 

hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 

or heavy massive Curls, in every case, or money re- 

funded. 25 cents per package, postpaid, or three for 
xbridge, Mass. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 


REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), : 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. ' 


E. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 
BOUQUET, 


The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITH ROSE, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 
&e., &., &e., &e. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., ; 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


NILSSON BOUQUET | 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Roonestrr, N. Y., and 
335 Broapway (Room 18), New Yorx. 


R. H. MACY. 


We are now and shall be receiving throughout the 
season our goods selected by myself, 
DIRECT LONDON, 
DIRECT from PARIS, ° 
DIRECT from VIENNA, 
DIRECT from BERLIN, 
DIRECT from RO: 














FOURTEENTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


r] 6 

DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 
ae Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil known! Fire test over 
50°. A lighted lamp may be up- 
set and broken without fear of 
explosion or fire. Recommended 
by_the Fire Underwriters of 
Ap -Y. For s: 12 by all Grocers and 
wy Drbgaiets in the U.S. Densiow 
& Busu, 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 
34 S. Calvert St., Baltimore; 51 S. Water St., Chicago. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 

















paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, Broadway, New Yc rx. 
TRADE-MARK. 


ts 

RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 

A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 

nel, much lighter, perfect 
\\ in shape, and will not 
\ shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
oods made in this eountry, and fully equal to the best 
— imported goods, and at greatly reduced 
ic 





e8. 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 





V1Z. 


Wo 





WEIGH THESE WORDS. 


All who suffer from indigestion, bilious disorders, nervous affections, consti- 
pation, or undue relaxation of the bowels, are invited to consider these facts, 
i hat the curative operation of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
in all such is proven by overwhelming testimony ; that profound medical 
practitioners pat el it; that Analytical Chemists pronounce it identi 

the water of the great 
without weakening it; that it is eg: meer refreshing; and that every ele- 
ment it contains is either corrective, 


ical with 
German Spa; that it purifies and regulates the system 


terative, or invigorating. Weigh these 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the coun 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTR OTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 








SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 











RSIAN SPRAY t:come 








HEALTH, ECONOMY, 
GOOD LIVING. 
Just Published, a Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
MRS. CORNELIUS’S 
CcooK BOOK 


AND 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
12mo. Price $1 50. 

Since the first publication of Mrs. Cornelius’s book 
it has steadily grown in favor, and the publishers feel 
warranted in asserting that no book on the subject has 
attained so wide and deserved popularity. 

It is not only an always reliable cook book, but also 
covers the whole circle of household duties, and is an 
accepted authority on the subject of which it treats. 

This new edition is considerably ealarged in its va- 
rious departments, and is now more eminently than 
ever,a complete household guide. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

For sale by all booksellers. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Publishers, 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 








20 daily. New Monopoly. Sells in eve 





=. CANVASSING AGENTS EARN $10 


to 
pdm to entire satisfaction. Adaenta wanted. Ad- 
dress MYERS M’F’G CO., 104 John St., N. ¥. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 


iQ 


Ee eINisuuil | 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, bril- 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the ans Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

t#” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” 


FOR $75. 











2 Flannel Bands................ @ $0 373¢..$0 75 
2 Barrow Coats..........ceseees @ 200.... 400 
2 Flannel Skirts.......... -@ 250....500 
6 Linen Shirts........ --@ 100.... 600 
4 Night Dresses.......... -@ 225....900 
SE i. satievesaecensases ---@ 250....10 00 
2 Day Dresses.......... --@ 400.... 800 
DP iiccnin nc dccagnscenscesssccsdcencseqasee 7 00 
YT BRR, PPG ccc cece ccccssesassessces 5 00 
OE MR asics scsesccsceseid @ 624%.. 375 
2 Cambric Skirts......... -@ 150....300 
2 be “ Tucked --@ 200.... 400 
DR ak dkde scence tedndecccsecciccices 150 
EF MRR” TARP. cc ccccccccccccccccccsces 1 00 
Set Of Linen. Diapers sc dcccsccccccccccccccces 200 
pig 2) ee sebeedepesddes wehuee 50 
SCS IDO 66 55s cnc scssecsiad @  050.... 100 
Tilace Capiases sicccses cccece Pre cee creer c 3 50 

$75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
aa FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <G 

&az~ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. _— 

Price in England. Inthe U.8. 


Wheeler & Wilson $415.00 $85.00 
New Singer - = 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - - 00 65.0 

Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

tar AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, personaly appeared before 
me, aod made outh that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

gland under the corporate names of the ( ompanies manu- 
facturing said machines. 


FRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., 0. 





The WItson SEWING MacHinEs are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Sates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
Sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
_ NEW YORK. 


P.O. Box 56438. 





Gcautiiies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Raworr’s Tor-et Giyorrtme Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 





ash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents | 


pimples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo.ie, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


ICKES’ | 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 
J. H. WICKES, 





FA OUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


A. T, STEWART & CO. 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 


TABLE DAMASKS, TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
DOYLIES, TOWELS, TOWELINGS, SHEETINGS, 

SHIRTINGS, PILLOW CASINGS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, FLANNELS, PRINTS, AND DOMESTICS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


Also, 
A LARGE INVOICE OF 
FINE FRENCH FAMILY LINENS, 
comprising 
TABLE-CLOTHS, TABLE DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 
DOYLIES, TOWELS, TOWELINGS, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, AND PILLOW LINENS, 
AT 33}; PER CENT. BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 


Among the 
TABLE LINENS 
of this very superior stock 
are some of the most costly goods, 
in 
RARE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
to which they respectfully solicit an early inspection. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


| CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Have now open 
an unrivaled assortment of 
RICH SILKS, 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
RICH LACES, 

BLACK THREAD-LACE POINTS, 
Medium and Extra Quality 
DRESS GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 
FALL AND WINTER GLOVES 
BUCK, CALF, DOG ‘SKIN, CASTOR, KID, 
CLOTH, &c. 





FURS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S, 
vig. : 


SABLE, ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTEN, 
CHINCHILLA, SEAL, 
AND MANY SPECIAL NOVELTIES 
which can only be found at their establishment. 


FUR ROBES, 
a large assortment. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
ES SC CR 


- i v 2. 
Removes tarnish quickly, without injury to the goods. Sold b: 
Jewelers, Druggists. Grocers, Furnishing Stores &c. 8. M. MILLER 
Sole Proprietor, 65 Liberty Street, N.Y. Send stamp for sample. 


y — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off ere— 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me.opeEons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY 1OW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


WORD TO THOSE WHO WISH 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Sell Nast’s Almanac and other desirable publications 
that —_ person will buy. For further particulars, 
inquire of or add: N 














ress AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrer & Brotuers, 331 Pearl St., N.Y. 
THEA-NE THEA-NECTAR 
Not Is A PURE 
= BLACK TE 


with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co... 8 
Church8t.,N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


SPLE NDID Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Valu- 

able Recipes, Secrets, &c., &c. 40 
| columns, size of Ledger, a family paper. The 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Prang’s Chromo and 
paper till 1873. Only 75 cts. Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 




















For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 





120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and 80 arranged as to be easily 
unders' by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
bea In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 
$2 5 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


9 - A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
2) Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
tw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
Per’s MaGazinzE, Harrer’s WEEKLY, 07 Harprr’s Ba- 
zaR, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
for Four Dollars. 





Harver’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Wrekiy, One Year...... 400 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’'s Maeazinr, Harrer’s Werkry, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazinr 24 cents a year, for the WrerKkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werk1y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. : 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the snbscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
——_ to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrrMs FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's Perronrcats. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprv ro Fir any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON 
KAO SEPARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, SO a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape dround the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TIT. 












POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... « 98 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.................. sad. 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT..... “ 33 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT “« 94 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS........ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.......... * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT “'@ 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.. 2? @ 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
ee en 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
PREG as dadensédudacdacnedsebaddacecen sed 50 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ae 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER................. o- § 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ mar 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... a 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... = 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... “1 
ADYS THAVELING SUPP... ccacccgcccccee “2 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 16 years O10) 2.2.2 ccccsccccccccscscecece * 28 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
rrr eee ° @ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WHOM OND ic tdacccencddddue sadaguesucascaecas balay! 3 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years,old) * 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
froma S to 16 VORTS Old)... ccccecceccascccece * $38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 35 
ar amgaaia POLONAISE WALKING wane 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ ea 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years Old)... .cccccccccccccccccccccces “ 44 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gz Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1871. 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Miaor, and Phenicia. 
By Putiir Smitn, B.A., Author of “The History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 
dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 








NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pem- 
BROKE Frrripgr, an Kye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” ‘“‘ Harper's Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuartes Krinasiey. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrr, A.M., former- 
ly Head Master of the High- School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Editor of ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fansgon, Author of 
“Grif.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 





THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fiorence Marryat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
(Nearly Ready.) 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wi11aM Butack, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?” “‘Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “John 
Halifax :” 


ter," &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuaries Grezon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





te Harere & Brorugrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te" Harper's Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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FACETIZ. 
Hz took her fancy when 


to 
afternoons; he took an oat! 
he'd ne'er deceive ; he took 


Why do the“ Dead Marc’ 
in Saul?” . 
Py en 
tite Beltimoreand the Phila: 
pes we wanting some- 


Philadelphienne carries her 
oung man to dinner with 
her, and sees that he is well 





The 
rienne carries him off for a 
stroll, and looks into his 
eyes. , 

If a small boy is called a 
“lad,” is it proper to call a 
bigger boy a “ladder?” 

=>. 


Civility, a correspondent 
Bays, is ai ut the dearest 





y to be p 

in Scotland from waiters 
gears, coachmen, and all 

tilk. A friend of mine 
declared that once, after 
having rung the bell sever- 
al times at a hotel in Glas- 
gow, a waiter at last put his 
shock head outside the door 
and screamed out, “Wha 
run, — era pom a 
m en leading gu 
shrieked, Then don't do % 
again !” slammed the door, 
and disappeared from view. 


Oe 

Why is the sun like a good 

joaf ?— Because it’s ht 
when it rises. 


——_—_———— 
New Styte or Arour- 

teoture.—Mrs. Partington 

has been staying in the country for a few foe at an 

old-fashioned house all over Gabriels, with m Hons in 


the windows. 
What sort of ascent is a descent ?—A trip up, for it 
brings you down. 


What should be done to the school-master who plant- 
ed his.pupils up to their necks in the garden beds, and 
said he did it to mould their characters ? 


AT SARATOGA. 





h 
, WAS —— 


He. “You think I am making fun of the fa- 
mous waters, do you? NotI. Why, I only drank 
one glass in all my life, and it cured me—” 

Sue. “ Of the desire to drink any more?” 

He. “Well, yes! I think that was all that 
ailed me.” 


QUITE THE WRONG PLACE. 
(Scene—Crowded Church in Fifth Avenue.) 
Lavy (emerging from Seat). “Oh, this won’t do at all! We-can See Nothing here !” 








THE CRUEL, CRAWLING SEA. 


TERRIBLE BATHING-WomAN. “I'll See you again To-morrow, my little Gentleman—” 
Suivertinc Boy. “‘Y-e-e-es. But c-c-couldn’t you p-p-put in a Pail of Warm Water, please?” 


May a man who is desirous of opening a wine and 
spirit store be fairly accused of a vaulting ambition ? 


—_—_——~>—_——_ 
When a man turns teetotaler does he necessarily ac- 
quire a pail complexion ? 


—_—pe——_ 
A Cowarpiy Assautt—To beat a retreat. 
pa AE So <A lai 


What is the easiest way for a bad rider to show him- 
self off 2—To get on a spirited horse. 





“And you really like to drink this dreadful 
Stuff? Why? Is it because you have been 
told sot to do so?” 


“Wife, I don’t see how they send letters on them 
’ere telegraph wires without tearin’ them all into bits.” 

“They don’t send the paper,” said the wife, ‘‘ they 
just send the writing in‘g fiuid state.” 


<i iail 
Is it classically correct to describe’ Apollo’s darts as 
the shafts of his chariot ? 


SSS eee 
A Query ror Motners.—Why is a screaming baby 
like the goddess of morning ?—Because it’s a roarer 


(Aurora). ; 
Because a man would fain leave well alone, is he 
therefore a pump? ___ 


It is a mistake to suppose that the sun is supported 
in the heavens by its beams. 


we 

A Nosieman or Extraction.—Among the papers 
found at the Tuileries was a letter from a well-known 
dentist, who asked the title of, baron, as sole remu- 
neration for a successful operation performed in a 
month that calls itself August. - 





‘What are you taking, Sir?” said the waiter. 





Still on the 


Light up th 


Mary !—the k 


Beasts oddl. 
Mary !—my si 

















Sleeping as 


Truly were 
Winter, or 


Warm bilan! 


When it’s wrung fo! 


said a young lady 


dren.” 


Shrouded in vapors. 
Mary, my lass— 
Can’t read the papers— 


Ashen and sober, 
Sullen and gray; 


Millais, R.A. 
Night ’gins down settle 
lowly in fog. 


Make me some grog. 


See, on the ceiling— 
Cast by the fire, 

Shadows revealing 
Monsters so dire— 

Crabs with huge nippers, 


Have they been warmed ? 


How the winds mutter, 
Whistle, and roart 
Shut every shutter, 
Close every door! 
Squirrel and dormouse 
Sleep months away: 
What fun enormous 


Such hibernating 
No dreary waiting, 
Let the sheets air well, 


Good Mary !—farewell 
Call me next spring. 


iin i> Se eniseha 
When is a fowl’s neck like a bell ?— 
———~.———_——_ 
“ Come, sheer off,” as the ram said to 
the man who was cutting off his wool. 
——_>——_——_ 
“So you are going to keep a school ?” 


“Well, for my part, sooner than do that 
I would marry a widower with nine ciil- 


*“T would prefer that myself,” was the 
quiet reply ; ** but where’s the widower ? 


“The air, my good friend.” 


CHILL OCTOBER. 
Winter’s approaching, 
Summer is done; 
Darkness encroaching 


sun, 
e gas! 
, 
‘tober : 


” 


ettle !— 


y formed! 
ppers ! 


they! 


nice! 
ice. 


kets bring ! 


r dinner. 


to her maiden aunt. 


Ache!’ 





An old army officer, be 

ing from his A in Watt 

ington Territory, mentions 
“Tn th 


frequent 
grumbling on the part of 
ae. A man who 
id been bitten in this way 
became very wroth, and 
recommended to the State 
authorities of Nevada that 
my fy ap pont the Irish 
e coat of arm! 
sj, Senet 
'y should we do so?” 
inguired one of the * ea 
‘Because,’ replied the 
indignant purchaser of 
worthless rock, ‘a sham- 
rock and a lyre (iar) are 
the true symbols for yeur 


coat of arms.’” 


—_—@—____ 

Who pays the highest 
price for a home?—The 
woman who marries for 
one. 


> 


Gordon Cumming, the 

amg lion-slayer, was tell- 
ng Rogers one day how he 
once came unarmed upon a 
huge lion. “Thinking to 
scare him,” said the hunter 
“Tran toward him with all 
my might.” 

“Whereupon,” said Rog- 
ers, “‘ he ran away with all 
his main, I suppose.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Cum- 
ming. ; 

What is the best kind of 
shooting in winter ?—To 
have coals shot into your 
cellar. ‘ 


A SwELt amone Flowers 
—A dandelion. 


—_—_—@—__ 
A lawyer, a a 
at 


_ thief recently on circuit, remarked severely at him t 


“Opportunity makes the thief.” 

‘“* Not always, Sir,” replied the innocent. ‘I found 
a big anchor and chain cable on the pavement once, 
and- didn’t touch it; and there was nobody about, 


neither.” 
Tur Best Piace ror THe Brinn—The see-side. 


a 

Nor Cattep ror.—A clergyman once posted the fol- 
nay | notice on the gate of his church: “‘ Found— 
Two hats on my'strawberry bed. The owners can 
have them by proving penpesty.” We don’t believe 
the owners will call for them. 


——~>—__—_ 
A Dettoate Paros. To BE Forwarpen By Raw—A 
young lady wrapped up in herself. r 
——@——_—_— 


To judge from the co advertisement, the little 
sai om 8” must just now be in a very happy state of 
mind: 

“ Brron Rop.—Will any one inform me where I can 
purchase, or how to make, a birch rod. Mrs. P——.” 








It is only in Germany where one finds the candles 
too long and the sheets too short ; but what are the 
odds as long as you’re happy? 





A SUBJECT FOR TRIUMPI1, 


““What have you been Crying for, George?” 
“*Coth Mamma wouldn't give me a Thpunge-Cake, ’coth I’ve got a ‘htummach- 


“Ahha! J’ve got a’Punge-Cake and a’Tusmmach-Ache tool” 




















